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Above, reading down 
The Mary Todd, 17 jewels, 18k solid 
gold, inlaid enamel ........... .$75 
The Coronado, 17 jewels, 14k solid 
gold, inlaid enamel ......... .. . $65 


Below, reading down 
The Daytona, 17 jewels, 14k solid 
old. $65 
The t Tuxedo, 17 7 jewels, 14k solid 
. .875 


The Miami, V7 jewels, 14k one 
filled, inlaid enamel. . .$55 
The Long Beach, 17 jewels, 14k gold- 
filled . .$50 
The Bdgewater, 17 7 jewel, | 14k c gold. 
filled . . 850 


The Beauty of Truth lies in the gold- 
en perfection of Illinois workmanship. 


Below, reading down 
The Redonda, 17 jewels, 14k gold- 
filled, inlaid enamel. .$55 


The Del Monte, 17 jewels, I 14k k gold. 
filled, inlaid enamel. . $55 
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MODERN STYLE 
ILLINOIS ACCURACY 


..--- SUSTAINED BY 
59 YEARS OF FINE 
WATCHMAKING..... 


Too frequently, watches of quite 
irreproachable appearance turn 
out to be no better than elegant 
perjurers...fair, but frail. For the 
truth is not in them. 


Never has that soft impeachment 
been laid against an Illinois Watch. 
However delicately beautiful, these 
new ribbon watches... matchless 
in charm... exquisite in style... 
their beauty is more than case 
deep. Their’s is the beauty that 
lies within . . . the beauty of inner 
perfection which alone makes a 
watch an accurate, dependable, 


truth-telling timepiece. 


Your jeweler is showing these new 
Illinois models...all exclusive Illi- 
nois designs ... cased and timed at 
the factory. In attractiveness and 
solid worth wholly typical of the 
entire line of Illinois Watches for 
men and women. And you can 
learn a lot more about how good 
they are by sending for our inter- 
esting, illustrated booklet, ‘*The 
Thrilling Beauty that Lies Within.” 
Address, The Illinois Watch, 1224 
North Ninth St., Springfield, Ill. 


OLS WATCH 


Established 1870 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


MORE THAN A FINE WATCH —A GREAT AMERICAN WATCH 
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If You Are 
Short of 


CASH 


V Vi: want all teachers to know that 
when they need additional funds—for 
winter clothing, reference works, med- 
ical attention, or for any other reason— 
the HousEHOLD FinaNce CorPoRATION is 
ready to advance 


100 zo *300 
TODAY 


No delay. The fact that you are engaged 
in the teaching profession makes your 
credit good with us. We require no 
endorsers — no collateral. Your own 
signature is sufficient. 


If you can use an extra $100 to $300, 
call at the nearest Household office and 
take advantage of our low rate—$2.50 
per month per $100. 

You may take as many as twenty 
months to repay — each payment on 
principal reduces interest cost. Loans 
made by mail if more convenient. 


Call, phone or write the nearest office 


Household Finance 


Corporation 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
i » Ri . W. Madisoo Freeport, 303 Tarbox Building 
oT hee ~ aged Morris Buildin 
Waukegan, 308 Waukegan National Rock Island, 409 Safety Building 
pckford, sex Rockford National Bask poosia, 3 Lee er Bail 
tiona : 1 yers Buildin 
as Sr ™ " —— 318 Citizens Bank Building 
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Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 





THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


HALLECK & FRANTZ’S 
Founders of Our Nation 


By Rueben Post Halleck, M.A., LL.D., and 
Juliette Frantz, M.A., Department of En- 
glish, Louisville Girls’ High School, form- 
erly Teacher of History, Margaret Merker 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


Describes the beginnings of our country from 
its discovery to the Revolution. . 


Centers the account around the chief heroes. 


Emphasizes the ideals these great men rep- 
resent. 





— ‘The Perr Pictures —— 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 





ONE CENT 
SIZE 


3x3% 
For 
50 or more. 


TWO CENT 
SIZE 
5144x8 
For 
25 or more. 


Send 50 cents 
for 25 Art 


January, 1930 


Teaches children the spirit of patriotism, cour- 
age, loyalty, unselfishness, and nobility of 
character. 


margin. $1.00 
each for two 
or more; $1.25 
for one. 


Follows the history outline for the Fourth 
Grade as given in the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Eight. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


The New Path 
to Reading 


‘‘The self-teaching plan of the Cordts Primer 
works—to my great satisfaction and to my pupils’ 
joy,’’ writes one teacher. . . . ‘‘It is the first series 
which really embodies in reading all the facts 
known about the mechanics and psychology of 
reading,’”’ Our circular No. 
605 tells all about the unique approach that makes 
this new basal series so highly effective. We will 
send it promptly on request. 


writes another. .. . 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Girl With Cat 





Do Your Pupils Memo- 
rize Choice Poems? 
The Perry Unit Poems are 

on paper 544x8 inches. Each 

sheet is punched ready for 
ving into loose-leaf book- 


TWO CENTS EACH for 
25 or more. 


February Birthdays 


Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Dick- 
ens, their homes, etc. 


Send .50 cents for 25 of 
these pictures 544x8 inches. 

















Box 31, 





‘The Perry Pictures € 


Malden, Mass. 








Teachers are delighted with these 


two unusual new series 


PENNELLANDCUSACK 


The Children’s Own 


Readers 


‘‘They are excellent.’’ . . . ‘‘I am delighted 
with the bright colors, the beautiful illustrations, 
the print, and the choice of material.’’ . . . ‘‘The 
selections hold the interest of the child every min- 
ute,’’ write teachers who are already using The 
Children’s Own Readers. . . . Let us send you our 
circular No. 614 telling all about the unparalleled 
piece of scientific research that determined the 
prose content of these excellent readers. 
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President—Justin Washburn, Rock Island 
First Vice-President—F. L. Biester, Glen Ellyn 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

The Illinois Schoolmasters Club will 
meet in Bloomington, Friday evening and 
—— forenoon, February 7 and 8, 

0. 

Sixtieth annual convention, Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
February 22-27, 1930. Fourteen other de- 
partments and allied groups will hold ses- 
sions in Atlantic City at the same time. 


Third National Cenference Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics, Feb. 
24, 25, 1930, Atlantic City, N. J. Head- 
quarters at the Chelsea Hotel. 


Central Division I. S. T. A., March 20-22. 


American Library Association, fifty- 
second annual conference, Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 23-28, 1930. Headquarters 
will be at the Biltmore Hotel. 


N. E. A. Annual Meeting, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 28-July 4, 1930. 


Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Olney, 
October 9, 10, 1930. 


Western Division I. S. T. A., Galesburg, 
Thursday and Friday, October 9, 10. 


Eastern Division I. 8. T. A. Mattoon, 
Friday, October 17, 1930. 


Northwestern Division, I. S. T. A., Rock- 


ford, October 24, 1930. 


Northeastern Division, I. 
Joliet, November 7, 1930. 


A Professional Ideal 


To live day by day, month by 
month, year by year, in the joy of 
leadership, fellowship, and service. 

To walk understandingly, sympa- 
thetically, courageously, beside 
those entrusted to our care. 

To reach out beyond one school, 
touching lives in other schools, 
other circles, and other circum- 
stances. 

To know and satisfy the heart 
hunger of those whose lives touch 
ours in work, play, or leisure. 

To keep a mountain-top vision 
without losing sight of the harvests 
in the valley, on the foothills, or 
beside the mountain road. 

To realize fully that our duty, 
our privilege, and our mission is: 
“To identify God with man, the hu- 
man with the divine, opening the 
way manward to God, Godward to 
man.”"—Mehkala Boyd Williams, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 
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Classified Ad. Section 


Wanted: The postoffice addresses of 
several dozen members of the I. S. T. A. 


Among the enrollment cards recently 
received at the Association Headquarters 
from the treasurers of those divisions 
holding fall meetings, there were at least 
four from the Northeastern failing to 
mention the postoffice of the one enroll- 
ing; one from the Illinois Valley; five 
from Black Hawk; six from Rock River; 
and eight from the WBastern Division. 
Lake Shore, however, continues to hold 
the record with nineteen in the 1929 
spring enrollment. 

These members and potential recipients 
of the Illinois Teacher will doubtless suc- 
ceed in keeping the names of their post 
offices a secret from the secretary and 
editor, from the assistant editor, the filing 
clerks, mailing clerks, et cetera, until 
they write to inquire why they do not re- 
ceive the magazine to which their dues 
entitles them. 





In his recent inauguaral address the 
first and most emphatic point made by 
Mr, Hoover was the necessity for law en- 
forcement. For this purpose, is there 
need for something novel and romantic- 
ally original? No! Simply a strong 
dose of good old-fashioned moral respon- 
sibility. We need virtue. 

—Dr. Chas. A. McMurry. 





Teachers’ Salaries in Illinois 


Recent Study by Research Department, I. S. T. A. 
Analyzes Salary Situation in Ilinois* 


ALARIES paid to teachers rep- 
resent an investment in behalf 
of the coming generation. 
Community and state make 

this investment not only for the bene- 
fit of the children who are to be citi- 
zens of the future but for the welfare 
of the community and state them- 
selves. 


If salaries are too low, teachers of 
high native ability will be tempted to 
go to other fields of work wherein 
their ability will be recognized by 
compensation more adequate. Teach- 
ers who remain at: their calling cannot 
be efficient if forced to worry over the 
economic substance needed to satisfy 
their material wants and provide 
reasonable comforts of life. Low sal- 
aries prevent cultural and professional 
growth by denying study, travel, and 
recreation during vacation seasons. 
Young men and women of superior 
native capacity—those most needed as 
entrants by the teaching profession— 
will probably turn to some other voca- 
tion if teaching does not hold forth a 
compensation comparable with that 
offered by other vocations and pro- 
fessions requiring a corresponding 
amount of training and preparation. 
Moreover, teachers working under 
narrow economic limitations cannot 
assume the social position in the com- 
munity that leaders of youth ought 
to hold. 

Table I presents data for the school 
year ending in 1929. Evidently the 
elementary teacher who desires a fair 
selary should shy away from the dis- 
trict which employs only a few teach- 
ers; better still would it be for her to 
break into the ranks of the high 
school faculty or to seek to obtain a 
supervisory position. Figure I sets 
forth the salary situation in Effing- 
ham county as typical of variations 
among the different types of school 
positions in our rural counties. 


Factors Related to Salary 


Among the factors found to be re- 
lated to amount of salary paid teach- 
ers in Illinois in 1928 were the 
following : 

(1) Financial ability as shown by 
assessed valuation per elementary 
school teacher. In the ten down-state 
counties ranking highest in median 


“This article consists of points summarized from 
Teachers’ Salaries in Illinois, a study in 
form made by Dept. of Research and Statistics, 1.8.T.A. 


salary per elementary teacher the 
median salary determined for the 
group of counties was $1327; and the 
assessed valuation per elementary 
teacher was found to be $234,575. In 
the ten counties ranking lowest in 
median salary, the median salary de- 
termined for the group of counties 
was $603, and the assessed valuation 
was found to be $89,348. 

(2) Training of teachers. For the 
two groups of counties mentioned 
above it was found that 64 per cent 
of the elementary teachers were nor- 
mal graduates or the equivalent in 
the case of the ten counties ranking 
highest in median salary paid; and 
that for the ten counties ranking low- 
est in median salary paid, the cor- 
responding percentage of normal 
graduates was only 7 per cent. 

(3) Grade of certificate. A study 
of a few hundred one-teacher schools 


showed that holders of first grade cer- 
tificates received approximately 10 
per cent higher salary than did those 
teachers in corresponding positions 
with only second grade certificates. 
Of course, the higher grade of certifi- 
cate may have been closely related to 
longer experience, greater age, su- 
perior training, ete. 

(4) Experience. A study of one- 
teacher schools also showed that the 
tendency was for the teacher to re- 
ceive a higher salary for each succes- 
sive year of experience up to the sixth 
year; after that time no definite re- 
lationship was found between salary 
and experience. 

(5) Size of school. Table I above 
shows that in the case of elementary 
school teachers salaries are higher in 
the larger school systems. In these 
systems, generally speaking, are found 
those teachers with superior training, 








$3000 
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Supervisory positions 





1532 
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965 








780 











663 





One-teacher schools 


High school teaching positions 


Elementary schools of 11 or more teachers 


Elementary schools of 2 to 10 teachers 


Figure 1—Average Salaries Paid in 1928-1929 in Effingham County 








TABLE I—AveRAGE SALARIES Pap TEACHERS IN 1928-1929 1n ELEVEN COUNTIES 








| Elementar 
One-Room rs 


Schools 


County Teachers 


Elementary 
Schools With 
11 or More 
Teachers 


High 
School 
Teachers 


Super- 
visory 
Positions 





1 2 3 





| Edwards ............. $568 $ 738 

Effingham ........... 663 780 
| Franklin 807 907 

Greene 690 847 
| Hamilton .......... 558 751 
| Henry 840 } 1,008 
| Kankakee 859 1,046 
EP ee eee ae 882 1,071 
Marshall .............| 785 4 1,049 
Montgomery 711 885 
| Piatt S| 941 1,121 








$1,531 
1,532 
1,710 
1,525 
1,345 
1,645 
1,769 
1,655 
1,675 
1,661 
1,646 

















of the counties listed.) 





(Col. 6 refers to positions which require a major portion of the time for super- 
visory or administrative duties. All data are derived from county school directories 
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higher grade of certificate, and more 
experience. 

The above factors mentioned as 
being related to salary are themselves 
inter-related. The two most important 
factors bearing upon amount of salary 
appear to be the urban influence (in- 
volving several factors named above) 
and the influence of economic ability 
of the school units. 

Among the 102 counties of Illinois 
Cook county leads in assessed valua- 
tion per elementary teacher, in the 
percentage of elementary teachers 
who are normal graduates, and in the 
percentage of elementary teachers in 
schools of more than one teacher each. 
Figure II shows comparative data on 
salaries of both elementary and high 
school teachers in Cook county and in 
the other 101 counties considered col- 
leetively. 

Illinois and Other States 


Table II will give some idea regard- 
ing the standing of Illinois among the 
states in salaries paid in correspond- 
ing school positions. We should re- 
call that Illinois ranks fourth in av- 
erage annual earnings per employee, 
seventh in per capita current income, 
eleventh in per capita bank deposits 
belonging to individuals, fourth in 
federal income taxes paid per capita, 
fourth in per capita federal taxes on 
amusements, and fifth in the value of 
all farm property per capita of farm 
population. These statements give 
evidence of the fact that Illinois 
should be expected to rank among the 
foremost of the states in expenditures 
for her common schools. Yet we find 
that our State ranks twentieth in 
daily expenditure per pupil in av- 
erage daily attendance in the common 
school, thirty-fifth in the percentage 
of annual current income devoted to 
public schools, and by no means first 
—according to Table II—in salary 
paid to elementary school teachers. 

Teachers’ Salaries in Chicago 

Comparative data regarding sal- 
aries of elementary teachers in 67 
cities of 100,000 population or more 
may be found in N. FE. A. Research 
Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 3. From this 
source we learn that although Chicago 
ranks second in population among the 
67 cities she ranked third in 1929 in 
median salary. Nine cities had an 
equal or higher minimum for college 
graduates. Teachers who are really 
making their work a profession re- 
gard the maximum offered under a 
schedule as one of the really impor- 
tant points to be considered in deter- 
mining the merits of the schedule.’ 
Although only one city surpassed 


10Over half of the elementary school teachers in Chicago 
recelve the maximum. 
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Chicago in size, yet the above survey 
showed that 17 cities had a higher 
mazimum. 

In Table III is presented informa- 
tion regarding the minimum and max- 
imum salaries offered in Chicago and 
in New York. 

The Trend in Salaries 

Table IV is presented to show the 

trend in the purchasing power of 
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teachers’ salaries during the last sev- 
eral years and to throw a little more 
light upon the question of the ade- 
quacy of compensation for teaching 
service. Data within the Table make 
no allowance for increase in length 
of term taught during the year, for 
improved status of typical teacher, 
for broadened standard of living that 
ought to be considered, ete.; in brief, 


TasBLe II—Mepian Sacarres Parp City ELEMENTARY ScHooL TEACHERS IN 1928-1929 





Name of Unit; or Item 
of Information 


Cities with population of 





30,000 to 


10,000 to 5,000 to 
00,000 30,000 10,000 








1 


2 3 4 





est population 





I ai RR ee NC, ee Re 
Rank of Illinois among 15 states of great- 


Number of states reported in survey ...... ; 
Rank of Illinois among states reported... 





$1,607 $1,415 $1,342 
1,519 1,267 1,294 


11 ll 9 
35 43 43 
21 25% 18 














(Adapted from pages 123, 130, and 136 of N. E. A. Research Bul. Vol. VII, No. 8. 
Washington: National Education Association.) 














101 down-state 


County of 


counties Cook 


3037 

















101 down-state County of 
counties Cook 


Figure II—Median Salaries of All Teachers, Principals, Supervisors, and 
Superintendents in 1927-1928 








TasBLE III—MINIMUM AND MaximMuM Points In SALary SCHEDULES IN CHICAGO AND 
New York Ciry, 1929 








Chicago 


New York 





Type of Position Minimum 


Maximum Minimum | Maximum 6 





1 2 


3 4 5 





Elementary Teacher 

Junior High School Teacher.... 

Senior High School Teacher 
(General) 

Elementary Principal 

Junior High School Principal 

Senior High School Principal 


$1,500 
1,800 


2,000 
3,000 
3,600 
4,300 

















$2,500 $1,608 $3,144 
3,300 2,040 3,600 


3,800 
4,888 
5,400 
5,700 


2,148 

5,000 
5,500¢ 
8,500¢4 


4,656 | 
6.0000 | 
6,500¢ | 

10,000¢ | 











(Data in Col. 2 and 3 are from Margaret Haley’s Weekly Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 2 
and Chicago Principals’ Club Reporter, Vol. XVI, No. 4. Col. 4 and 5 are from Chicago 
Principals’ Club Reporter, Vol. XVII, No. 5-6. 

aSupermaximum salaries may be offered under rather restrictive conditions; 
see School and Society, Vol. XXIX, page 217. 

bFor schools of 25-48 classes; higher for larger schools. 

cFor schools of 25-48 classes; higher for larger schools. 

dFor schools of 50 or more classes; lower for smaller schools. ' 
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the Table is typical of much publicity 
material that has appeared in recent 
years on the subject of teachers’ sal- 
aries. There is great danger of fail- 
ing to interpret such tables and pass- 
ing on after a rapid glance with the 
remark, ‘‘From 1913 to 1928 salaries 
increased 42 per cent in purchasing 
value after increase in cost of living 
is eonsidered.’’ But after all, is this 
increase of 42 per cent in purchasing 
power real or is it largely fictional ? 
We admit that the question can be 
answered only relatively, but an 
honest regard for certain facts should 
cause us to accompany the conclusion 
stated in the remark just quoted with 
other statements. 


(1) We should realize that salaries 
were too low for the school year end- 
ing in 1913 to produce really good 
educational standards. Many dis- 
tricts had a length of term of but 6 
months, and the average term for the 
entire State was but 7.6 months. The 
median elementary school teacher was 
hardly a high school graduate. Only 
32 per cent of all teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents had 
two or more years of professional 
training. Most teachers were certifi- 
cated upon a county basis alone. Only 
7.8 per cent of the common school 


enrollment was found in the high 
schools. 


(2) A glance at Table IV shows 
that for five consecutive years, 1916 
to 1920, the purchasing power of sal- 
aries was below that of 1913 and that 
teachers suffered great financial losses 
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during these years; as a matter of 
economic justice such loss should be 
made up by later payments. 

(3) As shown by Table IV, an in- 
crease of 71 per cent in wages would 
have maintained in 1928 a purchasing 
power equivalent to that of 1913 so 
far as the same quality of the same 
quantity of commodities is concerned. 
(This statement of course fails to con- 
sider losses that might have occurred 
in the intervening years. ) 

But during this period of years the 
standard of living has broadened. As 
time goes on the bread-winner is 
called upon to buy not the same num- 
ber of the same kind of loaves year 
after year but to add occasionally a 
new commodity to his basket—for the 
standard of living broadens as the 
world advances commercially, econom- 
ically, socially, and culturally. With- 
in the memory of many of our teach- 
ers, the ‘‘no-automobile family’’ has 
become a ‘‘two-car family’’ in many 
instances. One musical instrument is 
not sufficient in the household now, 
but three may be demanded. The 
child does not go to work today at the 
age of 16 and help support the family, 
but may need to be supported 
throughout his college days. 


In brief, the salaried man should be 
paid not merely according to a statis- 
tical index of cost of living based 
upon a fized number of commodities 
—but should be enabled to broaden 
his standard of living as that of the 
world is broadened. Realization of 
this fact has caused terms such as 


TaBLE I1V—Tracuers’ SALARIES IN ILLINOIS AND THEIR PURCHASING VALUE, 
1913 ro 1928 
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‘social wage’”’ and ‘‘cultural wage”’ 
to come ‘into use. Briefly, these 
terms refer to wages that will enable 
the earner to take advantage of 
broadened cultural opportunities in a 
measure comparable with the advance 
of such opportunities among the gen- 
eral public. A salary of $1000 in 
1913 would need to be $1710 in 1928 
to maintain the same purchasing 
power in terms of *‘real wages,’’ for 
during this time the index of the cost 
of living advanced 71 per cent. Under 
such a condition, however, the wage- 
earner would be losing out in terms of 
‘“social wages’’ even though he kept 
even in terms of ‘‘real wages.” We 
are told’ that the index of ‘‘social 
wages’? advanced only about | five- 
sixths as much as the index of real 
wages’’ from 1914 to 1927; this was 
a period when the cost of living in- 
creased about 67 per cent. Statisti- 
eally, this all means that when the 
cost of living increased 71 per cent, as 
shown in Table IV, and when average 
salaries of teachers rose from $662 to 
$1604, the real wages of teachers in- 
creased 42 per cent but the **social 
wages’’ of teachers increased only 
about 20 per cent. 

(4) Granting that ‘‘social wages’’ 
of teachers in Illinois increased about 
20 per cent from 1913 to 1928, we 
must ask whether the teacher of 1928 
was the same teacher who was teach- 
ing in 1913. We find that the ‘‘typi- 
eal teacher’’ of 1928 in comparison 
with the ‘‘typical teacher’’ of 1913 
had 1.96 more years of professional 
training, and had a tenure in the 
same position 1.4 years longer. These 
things — professional training and 
tenure in position during the earlier 
years of experience—are given im- 
portant consideration under most 
salary schedules in force in our cities. 


$ 662.07 
684.83 
713.84 
750.85 
768.84 


804.98 
847.58 
1,079.88 
1,286.93 
1,343.14 


1,446.94 
1,489.35 
1,525.61 
1,561.22 
1,589.30 
1,604.01 


From 45 salary schedules in force in 
1929 in cities of Illinois we find that 
the median increment allowed for 
each additional year of experience 
during early tenure is $50, and that 
each year of additional professional 
training is valued at $100. A com- 
mittee of the National Education As- 
sociation a few years ago recommend- 
ed that each additional year of 
professional training be valued at 
$200.* 


(5) Perhaps we should not men- 
tion the fact that the length of time 
during which teaching service is ren- 
dered within the year has been in- 
creased since 1913. We believe that 


100 $662.07 100 
103 664.88 100 
105 679.85 103 
118 636.31 96 
142 541.44 82 


174 462.63 70 
188 450.80 68 
208 519.17 78 
177 727.08 110 
168 799.49 121 


171 846.16 128 
171 870.96 131 
176 866.92 131 
175 892.13 135 
173 918.67 139 
171 938.02 142 


(Data in Col 2 are from the successive Annucl Reports issued by the Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Illinois. Col. 3 is from Monthly Labor 
Review, by U. S. Dept. of Labor, Vol. 29, No. 2, page 17. Entries in Col. 4 are ob- 
tained by dividing data in Col. 2 by data of Col. 3 for respective years. Indices in 
Col. 5 are determined by dividing entries in Col. 4 by salary of basic year of 1913, 
and writing indices on basis of 100 for first entry.) 





























*Devine, Edward T. American Labor's Improved Status 
Since 1914. In Current History, Voli 28, pp. 804-9. 


3]bid. Computed from data presented. 
«“Teachers' Sulartes and Salary Trends in 1923.” N.B.A. 
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a teacher’s wage should enable her to 
live 12 months in the year; and that 
she should not find it necessary to 
look for other employment during the 
vacation season but should be enabled 
to advance her professional and cul- 
tural status and gain the needed rest 
and recreation. But since so many 
teachers on account of low compensa- 
tion do find it necessary to seek other 
employment in the summer time—and 
since complaint against the recent ex- 
tension of the minimum term’ was 
expressed in certain parts of Illinois 
by teachers who thought that the ad- 
ditional month would interfere with 
their summer work—we need to point 
out the following. In 1913 the av- 
erage time that school was in session 
in Illinois was 160 days; the cor- 
responding number for 1928 was 186 
days, an increase of 16.25 per cent. 

(6) It may be that there is no 
‘typical unit’’ in speaking of some 
of the intangible things that center 
around personal beings and interests. 
An attempt to speak in terms of such 
typical units, however, will present 
several interesting lines of thought. 

In 1913 the average salary of teach- 
ers in Illinois was $662, as stated in 
Table IV. To take care of the in- 
crease in the cost of living and the 
broadened standard of living, a com- 
parable wage for 1928 would have 
been $1332. To adjust this salary by 
accounting for improved training and 
longer tenure in position according 
to current values of 1928 (as valued 
by city districts) would have meant 
that there would have been added the 
sums of $196 and $70 respectively; 
this would have yielded a tentative 
figure of $1598. Consideration of the 
increase in average length of term 
might have added $260, making $1858 
to be expected as the average salary 
in 1928. But the average salary 
proved to be only $1604. Evidently 
many districts failed to place the 
same proportionate value upon train- 
and tenure in position as do the pres- 
ent salary schedules of some of our 
cities. Perhaps many districts have 
not increased salaries relative to in- 
crease in length of term. Then of 
course there are many teachers who 
have been in their positions so long 
that the increments due to early years 
of experience are no longer given; 
these teachers nevertheless would be 
counted in determining the location 
of the ‘‘median teacher’’ in a distri- 
bution showing tenure of position of 
all teachers of the State. 


Sin 1929 the minimum Tength of term was advanced by 
law from 7 to § mouths. 


Chicago Division Holds Annual 
Business Meeting 


On November 23 the Chicago Divi- 
sion of the I. 8. T. A. held its regular 
business meeting. Reports of com- 
mittees were heard and officers were 
elected, as were also delegates and al- 
ternates to the State meeting. 

The report of the Committee on 
Legislation, presented and adopted, 
was in substance the 1928 State Legis- 





New President I. S.T.A. 
Justin Washburn 
At the Annual Meeting on December 27 
following the report of the nominating 
committee which prestnted the name of 
Mr. Justin Washburn of Rock Island for 
president of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association for 1930, Mr. Washburn was 
unanimously elected to the office. Presi- 
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dent Washburn hag long been active in 
the affairs of the Association. He is an 
ex-president of the Black Hawk Division, 
and since 1926 has been a member of the 
executive committee of the State organi- 
zation. During these three years he 
served as chairman of the committee on 
resolutions and for the past year was 
chairman of the executive committee, in 
which capacity he was largely responsible 
for planning the excellent program of the 
1929 meeting. 

Mr. Washburn has trained profession- 
ally at the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb and at the University of 
Chicago, School of Education. His ex- 
perience ranges from one-teacher schools 
to superintendency. He is and has been 
since 1920 superintendent of schools of 
Rock Island county, where he has intro- 
duced the unit-mastery plan in the rural 
schools. 
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lative program minus those items that 
were accomplished by action of the 
General Assembly in its 1929 session. 

The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions as adopted is given in 
condensed form : 


THE CHICAGO DIVISION: 


Wishes again to place itself on record 
as opposing any movement to increase 
the number of pupils per teacher, and 
furthermore, stands for a reduction in 
the size of classes to a point where teach- 
ers and pupils can function normally. 

Reaffirms, then, that the above-named 
types of organizations [shifts, relays, pla- 
toons, and double schools] must be con- 
sidered merely as temporary makeshifts 
to be abandoned at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and stands for a five-hour day in 
the middle of the day, with a seat for 
every child. 

Commends the Legislative Assembly of 
1929 for its improvement of the Child 
Labor laws of the State of Illinois and 
endorses the Child Labor Amendment to 
the national constitution, as passed by 
Congress. 

Urges the establishment of Teachers’ 
Councils in the Chicago Schools similar 
to those existing prior to the year 1924. 

Again endorses the present pension 
plan and its administration by the Pen- 
sion Board as at present constituted. 

Believes that a state-wide tenure law 
for teachers should be passed in order 
that the best material may be recruited 
for the teaching profession. 

Appreciates the efforts of teachers to 
increase their training through college 
extension work and summer study. It 
urges the heads of colleges and univer- 
sities to make special provision for the 
needs of experienced teachers. 

Commends the Legislative Assembly 
of 1929 for increasing the state distribu- 
tive fund from eight million dollars to 
ten million dollars, and again asserts 
its conviction that the education of all 
the children of Illinois is a matter of 
state-wide concern; and that the most 
promising method looking toward the rea- 
lization of this ideal is: 

1. The proposal to increase the state 
distributive fund until it shall equal at 
least twenty-five per cent of the total 
expenditure for the common schools in 
Illinois; and 

2. The proposal to increase the size 
of the school administration and taxing 
units so as to distribute more equitably 
the benefits of education and the bur- 
dens of school taxation. 

R. R. Smith and Susan Scully were re- 
elected president and treasurer, respec- 
tively. Emma M. McCredie, secretary 
last year, was made vice president; Hel- 
en M. Rubens, secretary; Anise Slattery, 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Members of State Committees are the 
same as last year: appropriations, Ddith 
P. Shepherd; legislative, Nano T. Hickey; 
resolutions, F. Blanche Preble. 

The seventy-one delegates selected, or 
their alternates, functioned in the Annual 
Meeting, which is already in the past.— 
Emma M. McOredte, secretary. 





What is a Good School? 


By WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


of education—recently ob- 

served a demonstration les- 
son in a fifth-grade classroom. In a 
conference soon afterward one of 
them declared the lesson to be among 
the best that he had ever seen; the 
other was equally certain it was 
among the worst. 

So radical a disagreement between 
two apparently competent judges 
would probably not occur very often ; 
none the less the incident clearly re- 
veals an important fact that one 
should bear in mind when one reads 
an article or listens to a lecture on the 
subject, ‘‘What is a Good School?’’ 
The important fact is that there are 
varying standards as to desirable prac- 
tices in school work, and everi life- 
long students of the problem may 
differ widely in estimating the. value 
of a particular type of school organ- 
ization or a particular piece of class- 
room teaching. The present paper, 
then, should be understood as reflect- 
ing standards and ideals that may be 
more or less peculiar to the writer. 

With this warning to the reader, I 
shall attempt to set forth somewhat 
concretely the more important charac- 
teristics of a good school as I conceive 
of them. I can do this best, perhaps, 
by describing a school that I visited 
nearly thirty years ago,—a school 
that remains in my memory as one of 
the very best, if not indeed quite the 
best—that I have ever seen in this 
country. It was an elementary school 
in a mid-western city, and a fairly 
large school for those days, having a 
staff of perhaps twenty-five teachers. 

On entering the building I looked 
first for the principal’s office and 
finally found it on the second floor. 
The door, however, was locked, and 
when I looked through the glass par- 
tition I noticed that the desk and 
chairs were piled high with books and 
supplies. Indeed the office appeared 
to have been quite uninhabited for a 
long time. 

As I turned away, the principal—a 
tall, grey-haired man with a pleasant 
twinkle in his eye—came out of a 
neighboring ciassroom. I introduced 
myself and he asked me at once to 
visit the school with him. Later in 
the day, when I remarked upon the 
locked and unoccupied office and 
when he learned that I was myself 
just entering upon the work of an 


7 WO of my colleagues—both of 
them well-known students 


elementary-school principalship, he 
gave me a bit of fatherly advice that 
reveals clearly one of the conditions 
that go to make a school a good school. 
‘*Don’t be an ‘office principal’ ’’, he 
said. ‘‘Live with your boys and 
girls.’’ And precisely that is what he 
did. Of course the records and re- 
ports that a principal must look after 
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were not neglected. These duties, 
however, were taken care of before 
and after school hours. He had a lit- 
tle desk in the lower corridor which 
was quite sufficient for his ‘‘adminis- 
trative’’ needs. 

To the real work of the school he 
gave his major attention, and this 
real work was to me a revelation. In 
the first classroom that we visited I 
sensed with something akin to a thrill 
the ‘‘spirit’’ of the school. There was 
a perfect rapport between pupils and 
teacher. All were working together 
like a busy and happy family. Among 
the pupils as well as between pupils 
and teacher there was whole-hearted 
co-operation. This quite remarkable 
‘*morale’’ was characteristic not only 
of one classroom or of a few class- 
rooms but of every classroom, and it 
represented an achievement of super- 
visory leadership that I have never 
seen duplicated on an equal scale. 

Perhaps the best way in which to 
describe this ‘‘spirit’’ or ‘‘morale’’ 
is to say that the school throughout 
was characterized by an eager and ag- 
gressive industry. There seemed to 
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be upon the part of all a keen desire 
to do the work just as well as it could 
be done. In an atmosphere of this 
sort, of course, the seeds of inatten- 
tion, mischief, and disorder found 
small chance to germinate. 

As an illustration of the pervasive- 
ness of this spirit, I may refer to one 
of the classrooms in which the teacher 
did not appear to be so thoroughly at 
home in her work as did the other 
teachers of the school. However, 
this seemed to make no difference with 
the pupils. They were just as eager 
and earnest and considerate as were 
the pupils in other elassrooms. On 
inquiry, I found that this teacher had 
been recently transferred from another 
school where she was very distinctly 
failing in her work, largely because 
she was unable to cope with disciplin- 
ary difficulties. Not infrequently, 
the principal told me, teachers who 
had lost their self-confidence were 
sent to this school where with the 
very favorable attitude upon the part 
of the pupils, tuey were often able to 
‘*find themselves’? again. Pupils 
troublesome in other schools were also 
occasionally transferred to this school, 
and in many cases the ‘‘fashion’’ of 
order and industry and good work 
which here prevailed caught up these 
recalcitrant pupils and quite trans- 
formed them. 

Under such conditions, of course, 
much could be accomplished beyond 
the limits of the stated course of 
study. Individual pupils who re- 
vealed special abilities were given op- 
portunities to work ahead on their 
own problems, and, in many of the 
classrooms, group enterprises that we 
should now call projects were under 
way. There was, however, no neglect 
of the regular school work. 

There is another fact regarding this 
school that I should mention. The 
principal who had been responsible 
for building up this pervasive spirit 
died suddenly about a year after the 
time of which I have been speaking. 
Some fifteen years later—and four- 
teen years after the principal’s death 
—I had occasion to revisit the school. 
I did not at all expect that this won- 
derful school spirit had survived the 
man who had developed it; so much 
of an achievement of this sort is due 
to the influence of a strong person- 
ality and when this personal influence 
is removed, the spirit so often passes 
with it. I was, therefore, greatly sur- 
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prised to find that the school was very 
much the same as when I first ob- 
served it, fifteen years before. In 
other words, this man had done his 
work so well that his creation lived 
long after he had passed to his re- 
ward. Through rare personal gifts he 
had established a standard which had 
its own internal strength and vigor, 
enabling it to live on without him. 


With this brief and inadequate de- 
scription of an actual school as a 
basis, I may be permitted to formulate 
in more general terms my own ideal 
of a good school : 

1. A good school looks sedulously after 
the health and bodily well-being of those 
whom it serves. 

2. A good school is characterized by 


(Continued on Page 158) 


Our Own History, A Look Into the Past 


Part IV—Contemporary Account of 1869 Annual Meeting 


OR this month’s portion of ‘‘A 

History of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, 1854-1912’’ there has 
been selected a contemporary account 
of the annual meeting of sixty years 
ago (Ottawa, December, 1869). The 
report, which was taken by Mr. Pat- 
rick, from the Illinois Schoolmaster 
of January 15, 1870, might, he says, 
with a change in the title of an ad- 
dress or essay here and there and the 
substitution of an occasional name, 
cover most of the meetings of the 
sixties and seventies. 

FIRST DAY, DECEMBER 28, 1869. 

The Association convened at Turn Hall, 
in the City of Ottawa, and was called to 
order by the President, George Howland, 
of Chicago. An address of welcome was 
delivered by Hon. J. D. Gaton, of Ottawa. 
The addre:s of the president we had not 
the pleasure of hearing. It was highly 
commended. 

Arriving in season to attend the after- 
noon session, we were much interested in 
the able and statesmanlike address by 
Newton Bateman, Superintndent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Subject, Amendments of 
the School Law. The address seemed 
especially well timed, in view of the pres- 
ent Constitutional Convention. It was 
stated that the present system of free 
schools in Illinois has no other founda- 
tion than a mere statutory provision, 
liable at any time to be abolished by the 
power which created it. The system 
should rest upon a constitutional provi- 
sion. The speaker met the question of 
compulsory education fairly and bravely. 
The idea, it was stated, was not new, 
but one which is already in some states 
carefully and most successfully enforced. 

Dr. Bateman read a draft of a pro- 
posed amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion, embodying the ideas contained in 
his valuable paper. The reading of the 
address was followed by a discussion of 
the same, by J. F. Eberhart of Chicago, 
Dr. R. Edwards and Prof. E. C. Hewett, 
of Normal and B. G. Roots of Tamaroa. 
Much of what was said was quite irrele- 
vant, though some part was quite amus- 
ing. 

In the evening the hall was densely 
thronged. It is a dingy little room, quite 
inadequate, one would suppose, to the 
needs of so intelligent and enterprising a 
community as Ottawa. We were informed 
that it is the largest audience room in 
the city. 


A lecture was delivered upon the Jm- 
portance of History to American Citizens, 
and Methods of Study, by Rev. T. M. Post, 
D.D., of St. Louis. This venerable 
speaker began by giving some interesting 
personal reminiscences. Thirty-six years 
ago, a young teacher, he visited this spot, 
where was then but a single house, swam 
the Illinois, climbed Starved Rock, and 
surveyed the broad expanse of beautiful 
wild country round. He spoke incident- 
ally in terms of high compliment of Dr. 
Bateman, who was formerly his pupil. 

To this lecture no brief abstract will 
de justice. Condensed in style, but beau- 
tiful in rhetoric, profoundly philosophic, 
but adorned with the flowers of poetry, 
it appealed to the minds and souls of 
lovers of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good. The speaker concluded with a per- 
oration of great beauty and power. 


SECOND DAY, DECEMBER 29TH. 


The Association met in three sections. 
In the Primary School Section, an Essay 
was read by S. H. White. Principal of 
the Peoria County Normal School, on The 
Course of Study for Primary Schools. 
It was carefully prepared, minute, and 
thoroughly practical. Mrs. E. F. Young, 
of the Chicago Normal School, read a 
paper entitled, The Successful Teacher. 
The first requisite is self-confidence; the 
second, unswerving firmness. From the 
reported remark, (we did not have the 
pleasure of hearing the essay read) 
“avoid mirth, never laugh, rather cry,” 
we must dissent entirely. We would say 
rather, be natural, laugh with your pupils 
when there is anything to laugh at. It 
is but a poor, cheap kind of pedagogic 
“dignity,” which is harmed by a little 
innocent merriment. 

Miss Lucia Kingsley, of Normal, illus- 
trated her method of Teaching Primary 
Reading, with a class of young children. 
It was an interesting and useful exercise. 

Miss R. E. Wallace, of Aurora, also con- 
ducted a class exercise which was highly 
commended. 

A very pleasing Essay upon the Phil 
osophy of Primary Teaching, was read 
by Miss H. G. Paddock, of the Cook Coun- 
ty Normal School. 

The Intermediate School Section con- 
vened at the Methodist church. The 
principal exercises were Course of Study 
for Intermediate School, a paper by J. 
H. Blodgett, of Rockford, a carefully writ- 
ten, but somewhat dry essay; an extem- 
poraneous address by W. B. Powell, of 
Peru, upon the Elements of English 
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Grammar and the Method of Teaching It, 
in which the speaker advocated a three 
years’ course without the use of a text- 
book—a very excellent idea, we may be 
permitted to say, for old and good teach- 
ers like the speaker, but worse than use- 
less for a tyro at teaching; and an Ad- 
dress upon Elementary Geography, by 
Prof. E. C. Hewett, of Normal. The latter 
was a vivacious and spirited effort, and 
rich in practical suggestion. 

The discussions, so called, of this Sec- 
tion, amounted to little or nothing. 

The High School Section opened with 
a somewhat desultory discussion, partici- 
pated in by E. A. Gastman, of Decatur, 
and B. P. Marsh, of Bloomington. J. B. 
Roberts of Galesburg, read a paper upon 
the question To what extent should a 
pupil have a choice of studies in the 
High Schoolf 

Among the leading features of the af- 
ternoon session, was a thoughtful paper 
upon Incentives to Study—The Uses and 
Abuses of the Record System, by H. L. 
Boltwood, of Princeton. The speaker 
strongly advocated the self-reporting sys- 
tem, we are sorry to say. Sorry to say, 
because in our observation, this is a pre- 
mium on dishonesty, and the strongest 
temptation thereto. 

J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, from a special com- 
mittee upon the Length of School Ses- 
sions, reported the result of extensive 
inquiries of school superintendents and 
prominent teachers upon the subject. It 
was unanimously agreed that a session 
of three hours a day is long enough. 

By general request, Major J. W. Powell, 
the Colorado explorer, delivered a lecture 
upon The Canons of the Colorado. No 
exercise of the three days’ session ex- 
cited so much interest. It was not the 
ten thousandth repetition of an old, old 
story, but the fresh, vivid description by 
a spirited speaker of a recent experience, 
unsurpassed in the history of ancient or 
modern adventure, for cool bravery under 
circumstances of the most fearful peril. 
By the help of a beautifully painted 
chart, the speaker gave added clearness 
to his narrative. The remarkable geolog- 
ical phenomena for the first time made 
known to the world, were sufficiently 
striking to absorb the attention of the 
least scientific hearer, while the graphic 
tale of hair-breadth escapes in shooting 
the cataracts of the raging river, thrilled 
the heart of every listener. 

The Compensation of Lady Teachers 
was the subject of an admirable essay 
by Miss Eliza J. Read, Aurora. No 
lover of fair play could listen to the 
convincing statements of the speaker, 
while she proved by unquestioned sta- 
tistics that female teachers are receiving 
from one-third to one-half only of the 
compensation paid to men for work neith- 
er greater in amount nor better in qual- 
ity, without feeling an eager desire to 
aid in correcting so great an evil. The 
essayist expressed very earnestly her con- 
viction that the one remedy for these 
ills is the exercise by women of their 
right to suffrage. This may seem to some 
very nonsensical, but it is to our mind 
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very good sense notwithstanding. Women 
will receive a like compensation with men 
for like work, just so soon as they exer- 
cise the right of suffrage, and not an hour 
sooner. 

Dr. John P. Gulliver, President of Knox 
College, after hearty endorsement of the 
paper of Miss Read, delivered an address 
upon The Classics in Schools. It was able 
and scholarly—a plea for classical culture 
where so bold a defence is rarely heard 
in these days. Considering that the great 
end to be attained by a school system is 
to give the child the complete mastery of 
his own facilities, he showed how a clas- 
sical drill secures this end. In the opin- 
ion of the speaker, more useful mental 
discipline is gained by the thorough mas- 
tery of a difficult sentence in Latin, than 
by a week’s study of chemistry, or a 
month passed in a grocery store. Rather 
too strongly stated, we think. 


THIRD DAY, DECEMBER 30th 


Rev. Fred C. Wines of Springfield, dis 
cussed the question, What shall be done 
with a class of boys under fifteen years 
of age, who are corrupt and criminal in 
their practices? Should they be expelled 
from the public schools? The speaker 
took very strong ground against expul- 
sion as the severest of punishments. He 
would himself ten thousand times rather 
have his boy whipped than expelled. What 
we want, he said truly, is a public senti- 
ment that will sustain lawful authority. 
We were glad to hear the speaker take 
high ground against the mawkish, wishy- 
washy, twaddling sentimentality which 
is of late shedding its crocodile tears over 
corporal punishment in schools, and fos- 
tering a spirit of insubordination among 
roguish scholars. The rod need be re- 
sorted to but seldom by a skillful teacher, 
it is true; but the millennium is not so 
near as yet, that we can banish it al- 
together from public schools. 

A long, dry and tedious lecture was 
read by Judge J. D. Caton of Ottawa, up- 
on The Origin of the Prairies. The paper 
exhibited considerable thought, but its 
science was neither very fresh por very 
profound. It is surely a sad waste of 
time to show theoretically that trees will 
grow on the prairies, when everybody 
knows that they will and do. 

In the afternoon session, Pres. R. Ed- 
wards, of the Normal University, spoke 
upon the subject, The Education Needed 
by the American People. A harmonious 
symmetrical, thorough, discriminating, 
radical, and at the same time conserva- 
tive culture is needed. The lecture was 
eloquent and impressive. 

{Then followed a report of the election 
of officers, which account is omitted.] 

At the evening session the usual resolu- 
tions were read by J. W. Cook, of Normal, 
chairman of the committee. 

Dr. Joseph Haven, of Chicago, then de- 
livered a graceful and pleasing address 
on The Scholar’s Vocation. It was not 
a profound or original production, but 
eminently sensible, while agreeably com- 
monplace. 

The exercises of the three days were 
agreeably diversified with music by Dr. 
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Miller, Mr. Bliss, and others. This was 
frequently humorous, and the better for 
that. 

On the whole, this Association meeting 
was unusually successful. The.order and 
attendance were better than usual. The 
exercises always respectable and some- 
times superior, while the irrepressible 
gentlemen, whose mission seems to be to 
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make and second motions for the privi- 
lege of getting their names (misspelled) 
in the newspapers, were less prominent 
than usual. 

Of one thing there can be no question. 
The hearty and generous hospitality of 
the good people of Ottawa will not soon 
be forgotten by eight hundred grateful re- 
cipients.—W. 


The Motivatin3, of Health Habits 


By R. C. WALKER, Superintendent of Schools, 
Anna, Union County 


NE of the most challenging, but with- 
al one of the most difficult programs 
of modern education is our health pro- 
gram. Certainly every modern educator 
appreciates the necessity for a working 
method whereby proper health habits and 
attitudes may be developed early in the 
life of the child. I am very sure that 
our modern texts in hygiene are a vast 
improvement over our old style physiol- 
ogies. School nurses, and in larger places 
where they exist, school physicians and 
dentists, have helped in the promotion 
of a worthwhile health program. But 
even with ail of the money spent, the 
improvements in texts, the multiplicity 
of slogans, our health programs have 
lacked a constant motivation. Realizing 
this, the writer devised a system which 
is operating so well that he believes it 
may be of interest and value to other 
school teachers who are facing the same 
problem. 

This scheme has been working fourteen 
months and is increasing in effectiveness 
all of the time. The method is a simple 
course of routine inspection which is tm- 
posed upon the pupils by themselves after 
having devised and worked out proper 
standards by which the entire group will 
be controlled. 

The first step of the system was the 
printing of large cards 21x28, the heading 
and ruling of which are as indicated on 
accompanying part sheet. Each room in 
the system has a new roll for each month. 
The scoring is simply a system of marks 
which indicates a deduction from the pos- 
sible perfect score. During the school 
month a child may have 10 marks and 
still participate in the half-day of super- 
vised play which is given to all who have 
a score of 90 or above. 

At a regular time, perhaps at the open- 
ing period in the morning, the monitors 
of the different rows take their places at 
the front of the room. All those who 
have failed to brush their teeth at least 
once during the preceding 24 hours are 
given a black mark. Hands are placed 
on the top of the desk and the monitor 
makes a quick but thorough inspection 
of the cleanliness of the hands, face, ears, 
neck, and fingernails. A violation of any 
of these things draws a mark. Clothing 
and premises are next inspected. If 
the clothes are dirty from long wear or if 
the desk is untidy, if there is paper un- 
der it, or pencil marks, ink blotches, etc. 
on the desk, a mark is given for this. If 
the pupil has not had at least 15 minutes 


of outdoor exercise during the preceding 
24 hours or does not have a reasonable 
excuse for failing to have that much of 
the out-of-doors, he is given a mark for 
that. 

Number 5, which is headed “Safety 
First” obviously rests almost entirely 
upon the integrity of the pupil, but with 
the exception of number 2, we have found 
this one to be the most frequently 
marked. Violations of any Safety First 
rule, such as jay-walking, trespassing on 
railway premises, playing in the streets, 
crossing the street without looking in 
both directions, all are good for a mark. 
In column 6, since it is obvious that chil- 
dren can not be expected to take baths 
daily, it is checked only once a week. 
But a failure to take a bath at least once 
a week draws a penalty of 5 marks. Thus 
you can see that one mark in each of the 
first five and one failure in six, is all of 
the checks a pupil can have and make a 
passing grade. 

In the Anna schools the children have 
a dental examination early in the year, 
all deficiencies being checked. If, after 
60 days from the time of inspection the 
child has failed to have needed correc- 
tions made in his teeth, such as filling, 
extraction, cleaning, etc., he is automat- 
ically dropped from health honor roll 
participation until the correction is made. 
This does not work any hardship on any 
one because where the work can not be 
done by the help of the family, the school, 
through the medium of its Parent-Teacher 
Association or other school agencies, pays 
actual costs, the dentists having agreed 
to a minimum charge for this type of 
work. 

After a year and a half of use we have 
a steadily increasing growth in the mat- 
ter of dental care. In September, 1928, 
the percentage of pupils not needing den- 
tal attention was eighteen (18). In Oc- 
tober, 1928, the percentage had risen to 
thirty-five (35). By May, 1929, the per- 
centage not needing dental attention had 
risen to 85%. In October, 1929, the per- 
centage had dropped back to a little be- 
low 40%, but examinations showed that 
the defects were of a much less serious 
nature and that much less care and ex- 
pense would be required to raise the per- 
centage not needing attention to a nearly 
perfect score, which is our aim for the 
spring of 1930. 

It is apparent that any scheme calling 
for the co-operation of all types of people 
must have a motivating device back of 
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it. Other schemes would, no doubt be 
effective, but the one which we have 
found to work is the giving of a half day 
of play activity either in the outdoors or 
gymnasium for all those maintaining a 
percentage of 90 or above. This is a 
place where a great deal of thought and 
preparation on the part of the teacher is 
necessary. It is much harder for the av- 
erage teacher to supervise her room dur- 
ing two or three hours of play than it is 
to carry on the regular program. And 
yet it can be done so effectively that it 
serves as a real motivating influence 
throughout the month. 

As an additional device we have had 
our cards printed in two colors, red and 
white. In each building the room having 
attained the highest average score during 
the preceding month is given a red card. 
That this scheme also motivates is evi- 
denced by the great glee which prevails 
where the red card comes to make its 
home for a month. 

We have found that, once given the 
standards and having them agreed on, 
the pupils themselves, through their mon- 
itors who, of course change each week, 
maintain a higher degree of exaction than 
would the teacher, and by using the mon- 
itor system the entire room can be 
checked, in a very short time, not more 
than two or three minutes being needed. 

Perhaps there may be other things 
which should be included in a system 
of this kind, but we are sure that none 
of the things at present included should 
be left out. We believe that where this 
sort of thing has been in operation 
through the elementary school years of 
the child’s life, standards of perfection 
in personal hygiene, cleanliness, neat- 
ness, outdoor exercise, and observation 
of rules of safety, will have become habit. 

That the plan is working can easily 
be attested by the interest apparent and 
also by the comparatively small percent- 
age of pupils who fail to maintain a 
gerade of 99 per cent. 

We shall be happy to answer any ques- 
tions that may arise relative to this ma- 
terial at any time. 





Board of Directors Met December 
13—Minutes of Meeting 


The Board of Directors of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association met in 
the office of the association, pursuant 
to a call of the president, at nine o’clock 
A.M. on Friday, December 13, 1929. 

There were present President Geo. 
D. Wham and Directors Justin “Wash- 
burn; J. R. Skiles, John A. Hayes, 
and W. R. Foster. There were present 
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also Treasurer Charles McIntosh and 
Secretary R. C. Moore. 

The first matter considered was the 
purchase of property for the associa- 
tion. After a full discussion of the 
matter, Mr. Foster moved that the 
Board of Directors recommend to the 
Representative Assembly of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association the 
purchase of the Edwards Street Bap- 
tist church site, described as Lot five 
(5) and Lot six (6) in Block one (1) 
of the Lamme and Hickman’s addi- 
tion to the city of Springfield, pro- 
vided a clear title can be secured, and 
the association be allowed to build the 
type of building appropriate to its 
need. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Skiles and carried by a vote of 
the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Skiles moved that the sub-com- 
mittee be instructed to prepare tenta- 
tive plans for a building suitable to 
the needs of the association and also 
to work in conjunction with the Bap- 
tist church organization in securing 
a permit for the construction of such 
a building. This motion was seconded 
by Mr. Washburn and carried by vote. 

Mr. Foster made a motion that the 
same sub-committee be authorized to 
have an abstract of the property ex- 
amined by a competent attorney. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Skiles 
and carried by a vote. 

Mr. Foster moved that the same 
special sub-committee be instructed to 
prepare such plans and data as may 
be necessary to present the matter of 
the proposed building in an adequate 
way to the Representative Assembly 
of the association. This motion was 
seconded by Mr. Skiles and carried. 

The secretary read a communica- 
tion from Miss Mabel Ricketts, secre- 
tary of the East Central Division, in 
regard to the loss of funds deposited 
with an Urbana bank, in which Miss 
Ricketts stated that the officers of the 
division asked for credit for a time on 
the amount due the State Teachers 
Association from their division for 
membership dues for the year 1929, 
and stating their willingness to give 
a note for the amount. Mr. Skiles 
moved that the Board of Directors of 
the State Association accept from this 
division a note for the amount of dues 
without interest and without a speci- 
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fied time of .payment. Motion was 
seconded by Mr. Washburn and car- 
ried by a vote. 

The secretary read a communica- 
tion from the secretary of the N. E. A. 
concerning the appointment of a state 
commission on the enrichment of 
adult life. Upon motion of Mr. Fos- 
ter, duly seconded, the consideration 
of this communication was postponed. 

Treasurer Charles McIntosh then 
asked for advice in regard to the care 
of the cash balance on hand in the 
general fund of the association. Mr. 
Foster moved that the treasurer of the 
association be authorized to make such 
purchase and sale of government 
bonds as he deems best to safeguard 
the cash funds of the association. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Wash- 
burn and carried by a vote. 

The secretary called attention to 
the fact that much valuable data has 
been collected by the Research De- 
partment and used by the committees 
but that much of this data is not 
available to the membership in gen- 
eral or to the public. Mr. Washburn 
moved that the matter of printing the 
reports of the director of research and 
the reports of the committees of the 
State Teachers Association be referred 
to the committee on appropriations 
with the recommendation that this 
committee provide for the printing of 
such reports as far as possible. This 
motion was seconded by Mr. Hayes 
and carried by vote. 

Mr. H. L. Williamson of the Hart- 
man Printing Company appeared be- 
fore the board and made a statement 
in regard to the losses of that com- 
pany on account of printing the Illi- 
nois Teacher. Mr. Washburn moved 
that the Board of Directors insist that 
for the present the publisher of the 
Illinois Teacher abide by his contract 
with the board. This motion was 
seconded and carried by the Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. Ruckel of the Springfield Zon- 
ing Commission appeared before the 
board and explained the steps neces- 
sary to take in order to obtain a per- 
mit to erect an office building on the 
property the board is to recommend 
for purchase. 

Upon motion duly seconded and 
carried by the board, the meeting was 
adjourned.—R. C. Moore, Sec’y. 
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A Plan for Teaching, Spelling, 


By FREDERICK S. BREED, University of Chicago 


ODAY a whole volume is re- 

quired to report and inter- 

pret the objective findings 

concerning the teaching of 
spelling. These findings group them- 
selves under such major captions as: 
‘*Selection of the Spelling Vocabu- 
lary, Gradation of the Vocabulary,”’ 
‘*Organization of Lesson Units,’’ ‘‘ Di- 
rection of Study Activities,’’ ‘‘Meas- 
urement of Spelling Achievement,’’ 
and ‘‘ Diagnosis and Remedial Treat- 
ment of Spelling Disability.’’ 

It is observable that all of these 
problems are not of equal interest and 
importance to classroom teachers. 
The selection and gradation of the 
words to be taught are curriculum 
problems, for which teachers are not 
ordinarily held responsible. Neither 


are they ordinarily held responsible 
for the organization of lesson units. 
For the solution of these problems 
teachers trust to specialists in curri- 
culum making. 

The other three problems mentioned 
are of more vital concern to teachers, 


but they are not equally vital. Di- 
recting study activities is more im- 
portant than measurement, and while 
the proper handling of cases of spell- 
ing disability comes well within the 
range of the teacher’s function, it is 
a very technical subject on which she 
needs the co-operation of an expert. 

It is quite manifest, therefore, that 
the chief energies of the teacher are 
to be absorbed in directing properly 
the learning activities of the pupils, 
and this is the topic to which this 
brief article will be devoted. 

In approaching the problem of 
study guidance, one should determine, 
first, the general type of method to be 
employed. At the present time the 
study-test and the test-study methods 
are the main contenders for favor. 
The chief difference between the two 
is this: in the former the pupil studies 
all the words in an assignment and 
is then tested for proficiency; in the 
latter he is tested on the words in an 
assignment and then studies only the 
words misspelled. Which of the two 
is the better? 

Recent investigations throw much 
light on the relative merits of the two 
procedures. E. E. Keener, formerly 
Director of Instructional Research 
in the Chicago Public Schools, con- 
ducted an experiment involving 976 
pupils in grades two to eight in the 
learning of 100 words. He found that 
the test-study method gave better re- 


sults in grades four to eight, the 
study-test method better results in 
grades two and three. This occurred 
regardless of the fact that the teach- 
ers were much more experienced in 
the study-test method. 

Perhaps the greatest economy of 
the test-study method resulted from 
the fact that pupils making perfect 
scores in the pre-test were excused 
from study on the day following. 
During this experiment the number 
thus excused was 12 per cent of the 
pupils engaged. 

One of the strongest arguments for 
the pre-test or test-study method is 
economy in the study process. This 
is referred to by Keener as follows: 

The testimony of the majority of teach- 
ers at the end of the experiment was 
very markedly in favor of the individual 
(pre-test) method. Even though many 
of them had not had previous experience 
with it, they favored it because of the 
greater interest on the part of the pupils, 
economy of pupils’ time, and opportunity 
of giving help where it was needed. 

The economy of the method is fur- 
ther indicated by elaborate data on 
the ability of children to spell the 
words of their assignments without 
study. It is known that second-grade 
pupils can spell half of the words in 
their grade list in advance of study, 
and fifth-graders, three-fourths of the 
fifth-grade list. It seems an unwar- 
ranted waste of time to dissipate the 
attention of pupils over so many 
words already learned. Progressive 
teachers are more and more inclined 
to favor a method that determines the 
deficiencies of pupils in advance of in- 
struction and later concentrates on 
these deficiencies. 

One of the arguments often urged 
against the test-study method is based 
on the theory of the persistence of the 
initial error. According to this view, 
it is inadvisable to use a method that 
permits a pupil to get a wrong start 
on a word by misspelling it. In spite 
of the fact that this argument is an 
application of one of the general prin- 
ciples in the psychology of drill, it 
seems untenable. Woody found that 
there was no significant tendency in 
the pre-test method to cause errors 
made in the first spelling of a word to 
persist, and this conclusion is sup- 
ported by other investigators. 

The general procedure in the test- 
study method may be outlined as 
follows : 

Monday—Test all pupils on the new 
words in the week’s assignment. 
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Tuesday — Supervise their individual 
study of the words misspelled on Monday. 

Wednesday—tTest all pupils on the new 
and the review words in the week’s as- 
signment. 

Thursday—Supervise their individual 
study of the words misspelled on Wednes- 
day. 

Friday—tTest all pupils on the new and 
the review words in the week’s assign- 
ment. 

In the above plan, the teacher’s 
most delicate and difficult task comes 
on Tuesday and Thursday. It is the 
task of supervising and directing 
study. To perform this task satisfac- 
torily, the teacher must first have 
definitely in mind the study activities 
which he is going to train the children 
to perform. How shall these be de- 
termined ? 

The writer recalls his anxiety and 
puzzlement when he was once called 
upon to prepare a list of these activi- 
ties for publication. There are two 
important sources of information on 
this problem, as on most others in 
education ; first, the results of objec- 
tive investigations, and, second, the 
views of specialists. An analysis of 
objective studies revealed no less than 
thirty-two things a teacher might do, 
or have the pupil do, to enhance the 
likelihood of successful learning. The 
material was disconcerting in its very 
abundance. The list seemed long and 
unwieldy. Before attempting to se- 
lect the most vital items from the list, 
a tabulation was made of the activi- 
ties recommended by six authors of 
spelling texts, all of whom enjoy 
scientific reputations. In this tabula- 
tion all the activities were expressed 
in terms of pupil activity. When the 
tabulation was completed, the number 
of different activities was found to be 
thirty-four, a surprisingly large num- 
ber, for the writer supposed that ex- 
perts would agree more closely. 

The disagreement of these authors, 
however, was more apparent than 
real. When the thirty-four activities 
were classified under eight major 
kinds, it was discovered that most of 
the eight were each represented by 
three or more activities in the total 
list. These activities, expressed in 
terms of the mental processes re- 
quired of the pupil, were: (1) seeing 
the word, (2) hearing its pronuncia- 
tion, (3) pronouncing it, (4) using it 
in a sentence, (5) visualizing it, (6) 
spelling it, (7) focalizing attention on 
difficult parts, and (8) writing it. 

Each of these eight study steps has 
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ample justification in the extensive 
literature on methods of teaching 
spelling. Limitations of space pre- 
clude the citation of experimental evi- 
dence. One may take time, however, 
to observe the prominence of the vis- 
ual sense in the learning process. 
Steps (1), (5), (6), (7), amd (8) all 
quite evidently trace their efficacy to 
their connection with vision. The 
helpfulness of naming the letters of 
a word (6), and of writing it, is prob- 
ably due to the fact that they are pro- 
cedures requiring the pupil to become 
visually conscious of the details of 
words. Steps (2), (3), and (4) check, 
or in cases supply, the pronunciation 
and the meaning of the word, without 


Georgetown Excels 


In connection with the National Dairy 
Show in St. Louis in October the Blue 
Valley Creamery Institute sponsored a 
dramatic contest for students of voca- 
tional agriculture. Fifty-three teams 
from seventeen states entered the con- 
test which occupied three days. Of the 
eight teams which went into the finals 
on the third day, three were from IIli- 
nois high schools, and two of the three 
winners, were from our state. 

The teams competing in the finals were 
from Harrisburg, Illinois; Tipton, Iowa; 
Sullivan, Missouri; Fort Cobb, Okla- 
homa; Louisiana, Missouri; Belleville, 
Illinois; Lowell, Michigan; and George- 
town, Illinois. The Georgetown team 


The Dramatic Champions and Their Trophy 


which one has no guarantee that it 
will function properly or at all in the 
pupil’s written discourse, practically 
the only place in everyday life where 
he will ever have any need to spell it. 

After the teacher has demonstrated 
the pronunciation and use of the 
words in the week’s assignment, and 
after the pupils have been tested on 
these words, the work of study super- 
vision will begin. The methods of 
study should be given to the pupil in 
language which he can understand. 
The following statements of the steps 
are suggested : 


HOW TO STUDY A WORD 
1. Look at the word and say it softly. 
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2. Look at the word and say it in a 
sentence softly. 

3. Look at the word and say the letters 
softly. 

4. Close your eyes and say the letters 
softly. 

5. Write the word and say the letters 
softly as you write. 

6. Draw a line under any part of the 
word that is hard for you. 

7. Cover the word on your paper and 
write it without looking at the book. 

8. Look at your book to see whether 
you got it right. 

Now teacher and pupils know defi- 
nitely how the job is done. How 
shall we get them to do it this way? 

This is probably the hardest prob- 

(Continued on page 158) 


in Vocational Agriculture and Dramatics 


was awarded first place; Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, second; and Belleville, third. As 
champions of the contest the George- 
town cast was privileged to stage a dem- 
onstration of the play, “Beating the 
Sheriff to Farmer Brown,” on the mezza- 
nine floor of the new arena at St. Louis, 
and was awarded a handsome trophy cup. 
The members of the team were given 
gold watches and those of the second 
and third teams, gold pens and pencils. 
Each of the latter teams received a set 
of fifteen agricultural books and the in- 
structors of the three teams were each 
given a gold-headed cane. 

After the last performance in the con- 
test an all-star cast was selected, on 


From left to right: Leo Reagan, who acted the parts of the stenographer, an old- 
time farmer, and a banker; Elmer Leonard, cast in the two parts, the sheriff and the 
prosperous farmer; Paul Galyen; Ward N. Black, superintendent of Schools, George- 
town; Joseph C. Murphy, instructor in vocational agriculture; Dwight Lambert; 


Robert Chapman. 


Seated: Miss Elizabeth Mack, head of the department of dramatics, who assisted 
Mr. Murphy in coaching the contest winners. 


Raymond Sprouls, not in the picture, acted the part of cashier. 


which all three Illinois teams in the fin- 
als was represented. Following are the 
players in the all-star team, the parts for 
which they were chosen, and their ad- 
dresses: 

Brown, an unsuccessful farmer, Dwight 
Lambert, Georgetown; Jones, a prosper- 
ous farmer, Elmer Leornard, George- 
town; Simpson, an old-time farmer, Leo 
Reagan, Georgetown; a stenographer, 
Verna House, Harrisburg; President of 
the Bank of Prosperity, Fred Hedk, Belle- 
ville; Vocational Agriculture Instructor, 
H. Cobb, Louisiana, Missouri; Sheriff, 
Paul Askere, Fort Cobb, Oklahoma; Wat- 
son, a banker from Hawbuck, Ellsworth 
Springer, Sullivan, Missouri; cashier, 
Raymond Sprouls, Georgetown. 

This victory for Georgetown was a tri- 
umph because of co-operation between 
the vocational-agriculture and the dra- 
matic dopartments of the community 
high school under the leadership of Sup- 
erintendent Black. Dramatice serve to 
put over a lesson in a clear and lasting 
form. They liven class and community 
interest. The revival of dramatics 
among rural residents is very commend- 
able, especially because of the discour- 
agements and hard times that agricul- 
tural people have suffered the past de- 
cade. And, as a result, such people and 
those working with them should be grate- 
ful for the backing of a dramatic contest 
as the Blue Valley Creamery Institute 
backed this big one. The champion team, 
upon invitation, reproduced the play be- 
fore the Vo-Ag section of the High 
School Conference at the University of 
Illinois in November and before a large 
Vo-Ag gathering in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, in December. They have been 
asked also to give it over the radio from 
a Chicago station. 

Georgetown High School was repre- 
sented in other features besides in the 
dramatic contest. Her team won fourth 
place in the national poultry judging con- 
test. Russell Byerly of the team ranked 
fourth in the national judging contest 
as an individual. His team mates were, 
Francis Binkly, Leo Reagan, and Enro 
Snooks. The Georgetown dairy judging 
team won eighteenth place In this con- 
test Raymond Sprouls was high man for 
Georgetown. 





Editorial Notes and Comment 


New Year Greetings 

HE Illinois Teacher extends 

to all its readers its very best 

wishes for a happy and pros- 

perous New Year, and all the 
year. May success crown all your 
efforts prompted by pure thoughts, 
noble aspirations, or wholesome de- 
sires. 


To Our New Members 

HIS is the first number of the Jlli- 

mois Teacher to be received by 
many of our subscribers, since those 
who enroll at the eleven meetings of 
divisions that meet in the autumn re- 
ceive the January number as the first 
on their year’s subscription. 

The actual increase in number of 
members this year over last is 1,790. 
Several new members have come in to 
take the places of those who have 
dropped out of the work. Therefore, 
probably three or four thousand new 
members and subscribers appear on 
our list this month. 

We extend a hearty welcome to all 
these new members of a great organi- 
zation and new readers of its official 
organ. Most of the old members be- 
lieve that the I. S. T. A. has an im- 
portant function to perform in the 
cause of public education in Illinois, 
and they are happy to note that it is 
constantly growing in membership 
and power. 


Three Kinds of ’Visor 
RECENT bulletin issued by the 
N. E. A. defines three kinds of 
’visor, as follows: 

A snoopervisor is a principal who 
drops into the classrooms of his teach- 
ers for short and irregular visits, 
counts the number of open windows, 
notes the neatness of the floor, smiles 
at the pupils, scowls at the teacher, 
and exits hurriedly with a mystical 
expression on his countenance. 

A pseudovisor is a busy principal. 
He visits all classrooms hurriedly on 
a ‘‘get-into-every-room’’ schedule. He 
takes copious notes on tle class work, 
making the teacher realize that she is 
being critically examined. He inter- 
rupts the instructor to leave a copy 
of his notes, and tells the teacher he 
expects improvement before his next 
visit. 

A supervisor visits classes accord- 
ing to previously thought-out pur- 
poses. He observes often and long 
enough to form reliable judgments. 
He observes mainly teaching methods 








and pupil behavior; not persons. He 
confers with the teacher at a time 
when she may ask questions and offer 
suggestions. 


AMERICA 


ILLICK SHENDEROWITZ, a 
boy of Russian birth, but now at- 

tending the public school in Rock 

Island, recently relieved his feelings 

as follows: 

Plundered and pillaged by revolutions 
two; 

Ruled by tyrants so cruel that we’d deign 

To *le rather than live under such a hard 
reign; 

Our homes confiscated and burned; the 
curfew 

Of murder done reaching the sky so 
blue; 

Cossacks, Bolsheviks, Pollacks, leave a 
stain 

Of blood in the path of the innocent slain. 

Is it strange then that to you we’re so 
true 

The land of liberty, land of the free; 

Where the bloody rule of sword prevails 
not. 

In the kind hearts of her founders vault- 
ed 

Are the causes of her generosity. 

Still growing, in years she is but a tot; 

May her place on earth be always’ ex- 
alted. 


Sources of School Funds 


THE School News, Taylorville, Mli- 

nois for November contains a 
splendid article by Mrs. L. Cass 
Brown, Parliamentarian for the TIli- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Her subject is, ‘‘Our School 
Funds, Where They Come From, and 
Where They Go.’’ It is one of the 
very best short articles on this sub- 
ject ever published, and we extend 
to Mrs. Brown our compliments and 
congratulations. She has a clear 
conception of the inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunities in Tlinois and 
the necessity for a larger state sup- 
port of the common schools. 

Mrs. Brown makes a special plea 
for improved educational opportu- 
nities for country children, and 
concludes her article with these 
words: 

There are 10,000 one-room school dis- 
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tricts in the state of Illinois. Most of the 
schools in these districts are rural schools 
and of inferior standards. Now we are 
constantly assured that one of the most 
important problems before our country 
today is the “farm question” and all 
effort seems to be centered on improving 
the welfare of the farmer by tariff revi- 
sion and co-operative marketing, mean- 
while leaving rural schools and rural edu- 
cation, which must be the foundation of 
intelligent rural life, to take care of 
themselves as best they can and no one 
loses much sleep over them. 

Now I hold that rural schools would 
mean as much to the future welfare of 
the farmer as the price of corn or wheat, 
and I believe that each is equally depend- 
ent upon the other. 

The foundation for a true democracy 
in this country is the providing of equal- 
ized opportunity for education in our pub- 
lic schools. 


Educational Gospel from Missouri 


ftom educational problems of Mis- 
souri are almost the same as those 
of Illinois; and the M. S. T. A. is try- 
ing to solve them in the same way as 
the I. S. T. A. For instance, larger 
districts and increased state aid are 
recommended as remedies for ineffi- 
ciency and inequality. 

One of the best editorials we have 
ever found in a newspaper on these 
two remedies appeared in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat of November 1 
under the caption, ‘‘Roads and 
Schools.’’ After discussing the past 
effects of bad roads on country 
schools, the editorial mentions the 
great improvements made in country 
roads, and then continues: 

While these improved highways serve 
the farmer in many other ways, such as 
the taking of crops and products to 
market at all seasons of the year, and 
also getting the whole family to wherever 
they may desire to go for social, religious, 
or cultural purposes, their promotion of 
rural schools is one of. their greatest 
blessings, though that was not antici- 
pated as much as other advantages when 
the construction of surfaced highways 
was first advocated. Consolidation of 
districts — when desirable — provides 
greater revenue, permits better equip- 
ment and higher salaries, and the roads 
facilitate attendance. 

Yet, even with improved roads and 
larger districts, there must still remain 
many schools with revenues too small 
to permit the provision of suitable houses 
and equipment, the payment of salaries 
adequate to the employment of teachers 
of the best quality, and to the extension 
of school for a sufficiently long term. In 
some way such districts should receive 
financial aid from the outside sufficient 
to enable them to reach a high minimum 
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standard. We need to establish the prin- 
ciple that schools are not a matter of 
merely local concern. They are a state 
and even a national problem. Defective 
education is not detrimental alone to the 
districts in which poor schools are lo- 
cated. The welfare of the state and the 
whole nation is dependent upon the qual- 
ity of their citizenship, and this is largely 
determined in the local public school. 
Citizens of defective mental and moral 
training do not all remain in the coun- 
ties or states where they received in- 
sufficient training. Wherever they go 
they carry their deficiencies with them. 
Their votes and their conduct affect the 
general welfare. Illiteracy and low mor- 
al standards, wherever they exist, are of 
general concern and should be dealt with 
accordingly. Where districts are unable 
by their own means to provide schools 
of good quality, with adequate salaries 
and at least six months during the year, 
additional revenue should be rrovided for 
them by the state. How this may best 
and most equitably be doze is the prob- 
lem to be solved. The need and the 
urge are unquestioned. 


The State School Board Association 


N the American School Board Jour- 

nal of December, 1929, appeared 
a report of the annual meeting of the 
Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion at Peoria on October 24 and 25. 

Two or three items in this report 
are of interest to members of the 
I. S. T. A., since they indicate that 
the School Board Association is get- 
ting to that stage of its development 
that warrants the declaration of defi- 
nite purposes and principles. The 
statement of the fundamental pur- 
pose is as follows: 

“The purpose of the Illinois School 
Board Association is to assist local school 
officials in the proper performance of 
their duties for the improvement of equal- 
ized educational opportunity in Illinois.” 

A more extended and specific state- 
ment of the purposes contains the 
following : 

“To bring about the unification of all 
branches of public education in the state 
of Illinois,—the elementary schools, the 
high schools, the normal schools, and the 
state university.” 

President Urban in _ elucidating 
these principles makes this declara- 
tion: 

“As an association we should take a 
decided stand on an increase in the dis- 
tributive fund, and equitable distribution 
of the same.” 

The association authorized the 
president to appoint a committee on 
dividing the state into meeting dis- 
tricts, and the committee recommend- 
ed group meetings in different parts 
of the state. It was decided to hold 
at least seven of these group meetings 
during the spring and summer of 
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1930, ‘‘to stimulate membership in 
the various sections of the state, as 
well as to develop a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and team work among the local 
school officials for the legislative pro- 
gram before the 1931 General As- 
sembly.’’ 

Another resolution directed ‘‘that 
a committee of five be appointed with 
power to make a full and complete 
investigation of the conduct of ath- 
letic activities between the high 
schools of the state, and to report 





A Thrift Account Is Like 


The spinal column: It gives rig- 
idity and poise to its possessor. 

A pumpkin vine: It is amazing 
how much it grows in a short time, 

The bolt on a door: It gives a 
sense of security to the one who is 
behind it. 

Children: Every family should 
have as many of both as it can con- 
veniently handle. 

A flivver: It may shake you up 
considerably en route but it is al- 
ways sure to get you there. 

Fire insurance: Although you 
may be able to get along without it 
you are running a great risk. ° 

An umbrella: There are many 
days when you don’t seem to have 
any special need for it but it is 
sure to come in handy when bad 
weather sets in. 

An old fashioned quilt: It is some- 
thing worth while and substantial 
made up of little odds and ends 
which in themselves did not amount 
to much.—EZzchange. | 


their findings to the executive com- 
mittee of this association.’’ 

The officers for the ensuing year 
are, W. C. Urban, Granite City, presi- 
dent; Frank J. Petru, Cicero, vice- 
president ; F. E. Williamson, Urbana, 
treasurer; A. D. McLarty, Urbana, 
secretary. 











What Labor Says of Education 

R. JOHN H. WALKER, Presi- 

dent of the Illinois State Feder- 
ation of Labor, writing to the Illinois 
Teacher under date of October 17 
from the meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor, then in session 
at Toronto, Canada, made the follow- 
ing summary of the resolutions in re- 
gard to education: 

The committee declared that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, now as in the 
past, maintains its advanced educational 
outlook and continues its interest in edu- 
cation. It declares for the support and 
protection of the public schools of all 
grades and of adult education. 

It reasserts the demands of its edu- 
cational platform: better enforcement of 
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educational laws; wider use of the school 
plant; revision of teachers’ salary sched- 
ules upward; increase of school revenues 
to maintain and develop public schools; 
co-operation between boards of education 
and superintendents and committees rep- 
resenting the teaching body in all cases 
of controversy between school authori- 
ties and teachers; tenure of position for 
teachers during efficiency; sound pension 
laws; protection of the schools from prop- 
aganda and all forms of exploitation; 
labor representation on school boards; 
organization of teachers in such strength 
that they may be in a position to deter- 
mine their own status, questions of pro- 
fessional conduct and terms of contract 
and to exercise fully their rights as citi- 
zens as well as teachers, thereby attain- 
ing the place of leadership to which they 
are entitled, in order that the best and 
strongest may be attracted to the teach- 
ing profession and as free men and wom- 
en be fit builders of the citizens of to- 
morrow in a free republic; opportunity 
for every child to receive adequate edu- 
cational advantage. 


The report of the committee was 
adopted.—R. C. M. 





John Dewey Honored on 
Seventieth Birthday 


On Sunday, October 20, 1929, John 
Dewey reached the 70th anniversary 
of his birth. Preceding the event a 
two-day meeting was held in New 
York City, honoring Professor Dewey 
for his services in various related 
fields. 

Friday evening was devoted to the 
presentation of his contributions in 
the field of education, with Commis- 
sioner Frank P. Graves presiding, and 
Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, Professor I. L. 
Kandel, Professor E. C. Moore, deliv- 
ering the addresses ; second, on Satur- 
day morning his contributions to 
philosophy were discussed with Pro- 
fessor Ralph Barton Perry of Har- 
vard presiding, and Professor George 
H. Mead and Professor Herbert 
Schneider, delivering the addresses; 
third, a luncheon was held on Satur- 
day at the Hotel Astor, with Presi- 
dent Angell of Yale presiding, at 
which Miss Jane Addams and Profes- 
sor James Harvey Robinson discussed 
respectively Professor Dewey’s con- 
tributions to social welfare and to 
liberal thought. 

A National Committee composed of 
one hundred prominent citizens repre- 
sentative of the various interests of 
our country in their appreciation of 
Professor Dewey, sponsored the cele- 
bration. Professor William H. Kil- 
patrick was chairman and Dr. Henry 
R. Linville, secretary. 





After all there is but one race—human- 
ity.—George Moore. 





The Law and Physical Education in Illinois 


By LOUIS KULCINSKI, State Director of Physical Education 


N ACT to provide for physical 
training in the public and 
all the normal schools. 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by 
the People of the State of Illinois, rep- 
resented in the General Assembly: “An 
Act to provide for physical training in 
the public and all the normal schools,” 
approved June 25, 1915, is amended to 
read as follows: 

SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of 
boards of education, boards of school 
directors and of all boards in charge of 
educational institutions supported whol- 
ly or partially by the State to provide 
for the physical education and training 
the public and all the normal schools,” 
educational institutions in all grades, 
and to include such physical education 
and training in the courses of study 
regularly taught therein. 

SECTION 2. All boards of education 
and managing boards of such education- 
al institutions shall make proper and 
suitable provisions in the schools and 
institutions under their jurisdiction 
for such physical education and train- 
ing for not less than one (1) hour 
of each week during the whole of the 
school year. 

SECTION 3. ‘The aims and purposes 
of courses in physical education and 
training established under the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be: 

To develop ideals of efficiency as de- 
pendent upon organic vigor, bodily and 
mental poise, proper physical develop- 
ment and obedience to the rules of hy- 
giene. 

To instruct pupils in physiology and 
the laws of health and the conditions 
that promote physical and mental effi- 
ciency. 

To secure scientific supervision of the 
sanitation of school buildings and play- 
grounds and the equipment thereof. 
Modified courses of instruction shall be 
provided for those pupils physically or 
mentally unable to take the course pro- 
vided for normal] children. 

SECTION 4. The curriculum in al! 
normal schools of the State shall con- 
tain a regular course of physical edu- 
cation and train‘ng for teachers. After 
August 31, 1928, no student shall be 
graduated who has not completed a 
year’s work in physical education, com- 
prising at least one hundred forty-four 
(144) forty (40) minute periods. 

Approved July 8, 1927. 

Sufficient Time Allotment 
The general practice over the coun- 

try for primary schools is to set aside 
twenty minutes a day for physical 
education activities exclusive of re- 
cess time. The average junior high 
school sets aside four periods a week; 
and senior high schools three periods 
a week, two periods for activities and 
one period for instruction in health 


education and hygiene. These allot- 
ments in junior and senior high 
schools are also exclusive of recess 
periods. A committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association which 
is studying its problem of time allot- 
ment for physical education is plan- 
ning to recommend one period of 
physical and health education per day 
for both junior and senior high 
schools. (Many junior and senior 
high schools now have such daily 
periods.) (See Question four.) 

_ Recess period should not be con- 
sidered as physical education periods 
unless the activities during these re- 
cess periods are planned, organized, 
and carried on as such. The twenty 
minute physical education periods for 
primary schools usually are divided 
into two halves, one ten minute 
period in the morning and one ten 
minute period in the afternoon. Some 
school systems have a ten minute re- 


Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets 
For Bird Study 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies announces that through the gen- 
erosity of its friends it is again enabled 
to furnish large numbers of colored bird- 
pictures and leaflets to school teachers 
and pupils of the United States and 
Canada. These pictures are 5%x8%, 





and they are made from original paint- 
ings by America’s leading bird artists. 

A circular of explanation, “An An- 
nouncement to Teachers,” together with 
sample leaflet, will be sent to any teacher 
making request to T. Gilbert Pearson, 
President, National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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cess period in the morning for pri- 
mary school students and twenty 
minutes for physical education activi- 
ties in the middle of the afternoon. 


Some schools combine the ten min- 
ute morning physical education period 
with the recess period and the after- 
noon physical education period with 
the afternoon recess periods, but do 
not and should not, substitute the re- 
cess period for physical education. 
This arrangement gives an allotment 
of forty minutes a day or twice the 
average minimum for the country at 
large, which is 100 minutes a week. 


Since the minimum of one hour re- 
quired by law is hardly sufficient for 
physical education and in order to 
provide instruction necessary to meet 
Article 3 of the Law and to facilitate 
the initiation of an immediate and 
practical program, the combination of 
the physical education period with the 
recess period will offer the best tem- 
porary arrangement for immediate 
utilization. 

Summary of a Questionnaire 

Below is given a summary of a 
questionnaire of states having physi- 
eal education supervisors. (Illinois 
is not included.) 

Question |: What is the minimum time 
requirement per day? Per week? 

Answer 1: Most states have a time 
requirement—a minimum. Many schools 
however give more time than is required. 
For instance 100 minutes per week is re- 
quired by New York State, yet Buffalo, 
Rochester and other cities give from 200 
to 300 minutes per week in the element- 
ary school. In some high schools the time 
runs from 100 to 300 minutes per week. 

Question 2: What is the average week- 
ly time actually devoted to physical edu- 
cation and health in the elementary 
schools, in junior schools and senior high 
schools? 

Answer 2: It is interesting to note that 
in most cases more time is being liberally 
devoted to the elementary and junior 
high school than to the senior high 
school. This is as it should be. The years 
in the elementary and junior high schools 
are the growing, plastic, adolescent years. 
Daily periods of from 30 to 50 minutes, 
is coming to be the rule. Many cities 
in the junior high schools have a daily 
60-minute period. Here it should be noted 
that the National Education Association, 
Department of Superintendence, Curri- 
culum Committee Report on Health and 
Physical Education, is recommending a 
daily 60-minute period for both junior 
and senior high schools. Cities like 
Wichita, Kansas and Des Moines, Iowa, 
have had this standard for years. 
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Question 3: How is the time distrib- 
uted in the elementary schools? 

Answer 3: The distribution of the 
time requirement in the elementary 
grades varies but most of tne states and 
cities use the split periods—a period in 
the morning and a period in the after- 
noon. The morning period is devoted 
to formal instruction and physical edu- 
cation practice, while the afternoon per- 
iod is given over to organized games and 
plays. This is as it should be. To the 
growing school child the middle of the 
afternoon is a fatigued period. Some 
cities and states give full time either in 
the morning or the afternoon. About 
one-fifth of the time per week is given 
over to physical inspection and health 
education. The ideal program summar- 
ized from the answers is perhaps as fol- 
lows: 

9:00- 9:05 Physical Inspection... 5 min. 
10:00-10:03 Relief drill 
10:30-10:35 Recess for drinking, 

0 i {Saree 5 min. 
10:35-10:45 Physical Education ...10 min. 
Lunch 
1:30- 1:32 Relief Drill é 
2:30- 2:40 Organized play and 

recreation ..............10 min. 


35 min. 
State of West Virginia’s Daily Program 
9:00 A.M. (Opening of school). 

Opening exercises. 

Health Inspection. 

Flag Salute 

Three Minute period. 

Story plays, rhythmic plays, 
calisthenics, marching 

(Suitable activities should be 
chosen for each group.) 

12 minute period. Rhythms, 
games, etc. 

Hot lunch served in school. 
Pupils not allowed to play 
before 12:20. (Sufficient 
time for eating to be pro- 
vided.) 

Play period under teacher's 
supervision. Not compul- 
sory. Violent exercises pro- 
hibited. Balancing, quoits, 
horse shoes, goal throwing, 
semi-active singing games. 

:00 P.M. Beginning of afternoon ses- 
sion. 

:30 P.M. Fifteen minute play period. 

Organized games. Volley 
ball, dodge ball, etc. 

:00 P.M. Practice for badge tests, 
games,- contests between 
teams in school and with 
neighboring schools. 

Question 4: What are the time periods 

in junior and senior high schools? How 
distributed? 


Answer 4: In the junior and senior 
high schools the average time require- 
ment is 3 periods per week of 60 minutes. 
The tendency in the junior high schools 
is the daily 60-minute period. In the 
senior high schools, in some cities as 
Buffalo, they have two double periods so 
that bathing may be indulged in. Buffalo 
has two 90-minute periods totaling 180 
minutes. Other cities, like Des Moines, 
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lowa, have three 75-minute periods total- 
ing 225 minutes per week. The reports 
of six cities show a very high time allot- 
ment in elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools. 

Question 5: What proportion of time 
in elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools is given to health education? 

Answer 5: One-fifth to one-fourth of 
the time in physical education in the 
junior and senior high schools is given 
over to health education, hygiene, and 
community health problems. 


Leadership 

Leadership is the most essential and 
vital factor in the suecess of a physi- 
cal education program. Without ade- 
quately trained and competent leader- 
ship, no physical education program 
ean be fully successful, no matter how 
adequate space and facilities available 
may be. The general recognition of 
this fact is evidenced by the increas- 
ing number of trained physical educa- 
tion workers being graduated each 
year and being employed for physical 
education work. At present there are 
about one hundred fifty different col- 
leges, universities, and special schools 
in the country graduating each year 
approximately twenty-five hundred 
trained physical education instruc- 
tors. Most states demand a two years’ 
course for granting a certificate for 
physical education service, although 
three years are being required in- 
creasingly as time goes on. For a 
junior or senior high school instruc- 
tor of physical education, progressive 
states are requiring a college degree— 
a four-year college course in physical 
education. 

A generally accepted standard is to 
require a special physical education 
teacher as a supervisor to every twen- 
ty-five teachers in the grades. There 
should be a special teacher in the 
junior or senior high school where the 
enrollment is four hundred or more. 
Where there is a greater enrollment 
both a man and a woman instructor 
should be provided if possible. 

If I were to name two outstanding 
needs of Illinois for a physical and 
health education program, I should 
say that trained leadership is the out- 
standing need, followed with the need 
of healthy teachers. The fulfillment 
of these needs would put over a posi- 
tive physical and health education 
program. 





Making History Objective 

The November number of The Educa- 
tional Screen contained an article by Win- 
ifred Whitmore of Forest Park, on the 
subject “Making History Objective.” The 
article tells how the Cave Man, Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and cultura] Athens all be- 
came fascinating subjects to 6th grade 
children. 
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My Rural School 
’Tis a winding road to the top of a hill 
Where a little white schoolhouse 
stands 
Half hidden by shrubs on the bank of 
a rill 
That ripples o’er pebbles and sands. 


There’s a background of trees in autumn 
array 
Of brown, gold, and scarlet hue; 
Wild asters and golden rod fringe all the 
way 
And enhance its colorings, too. 


“No artist could paint a picture as fair” 
I muse as I loiter along; 

Deeply I breathe the crisp autumn air 
And list to the bird’s happy song. 


I'm never alone for I daily greet 

With a smile and a wave of the hand 

The friends and strangers I often meet 
As they journey o’er prairie land. 


Voices are calling me over the hill— 
They are anxious to romp and play; 
They run and they hide and they “tag” 

until 
I call them to work for the day. 


Some caps on the pegs, a few on the 
floor, 
A lunch box left open I see; 
The murmuring ceases; they enter the 
door; 
And they wistfully smile at me. 


A song or two and the classes begin 
In a sober and earnest way; 
Here wiggle some hands; there quivers 
a chin 
That never knows just what to say. 


I struggle along with the slow of mind 
And the mischievious idler, too, 
Hoping and praying that somehow I'll 
find 
The right channel to lead them 
through. 


My school is the altar on which I lay 
Oft a sacrifice, gladly, ‘tis true; 

I look to my Master and humbly pray 
He’ll accept what I’m able to do. 


He gives me the strength that I daily 
need 

And the wisdom that guides me all 
day, 

Patience to labor with those who don’t 
heed, 

And the love I must bear them alway. 


And when at the close of the wearisome 
day 
I have turned in the lock the key, 
I pray the Great Teacher of Life that I 
may 
Be the teacher that I ought to be. 


Rosaline L. Guingrich, 
Principal Cheneyville School. 





Silver and gold are not the only coin; 
virtue too passes current all over the 
world.— Euripides. 
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Visual Instruction in the Public Schools’ 
A Book Review by CARTER V. GOOD 


F ONE discounts considerably the 

extravagant claims and propaganda 

disseminated in some instances by 

manufacturers of cameras, films, 
projectors, and other visual aids or de- 
vices, there is still much of merit in the 
utilization of visual methods of instruc- 
tion. The fact that a psychologist of 
Freeman's standing and a former state 
superintendent of schools of Finegan’s 
caliber have participated actively in in- 
vestigation and experimentation in this 
field is evidence of the genuineness of 
at least a part of the manufacturers of 
visual materials in attempting to discover 
the value of such devices and effective 
methods for their utilization. 

Professor Dorris uses the term visual 
education in the broad sense as meaning 
the enrichment of education through the 
“seeing experience” which includes all 
types of visual aids such as excursions, 
flat pictures, models, exhibits, charts, 
maps, graphs, stereographs, stereopticon 
slides, and motion pictures. Part I dis- 
cusses reasons for the use of visual aids, 
functions of such aids, and types of visual 
aids. It seems strange that no attempt 
whatever was made to cite experimental 
evidence in stating the reasons for the 
use of visual aids. Freeman’s Visual Edu- 
cation (University of Chicago Press, 
1924), probably the most important book 
in the field, is not mentioned anywhere 
in the volume. No reference is made to 
other important literature in the field, 
including a number of doctors’ theses: 
Davis’ The application of motion pictures 
to education (New York, 1923), James’ 
The efficiency of visual instruction (Iowa, 
1923), McClusky’s An experimental com- 
parison of different methods of visual in- 
struction (Chicago, 1922), Russell’s The 
relative effectiveness of presenting verbal 
material visually and orally (Iowa, 1923), 
Skinner’s The problem of visual educa- 
tion (New York, 1923), Weber’s Compara 
tive effectiveness of some visual aids in 
seventh grade instruction (Columbia, 
1921), and numerous bulletins and year- 
book materials. Apparently the author 
has been content to draw upon her own 
experience to the virtually complete neg- 
lect of the literature in the field. The 
few references which are mentioned vio- 
late accepted principles of citation in that 
they are incomplete. A Bureau of Edu- 
cation bulletin is cited without giving 
year of publication (p. 4); seldom is a 
page reference given; sometimes only 
the author’s name is mentioned; and at 
other times the quotation has no identi- 
fication. 

Part II describes visual instruction in 
relation to classroom procedure (its use 
in problems, projects, appreciation les- 
sons, and drill lessons); visual aids in 
geography, history, and civics; and visual 
instruction in natural science, fine arts, 


1Viewal Instruction in the Public Schools by Anna V. 
Dorris, Ginn & Co., Boston, 1928. Pp. X. -+- 482. 


household and manual arts. health educa- 
tion, and reading and literature. Part 
III discusses the need for teacher train- 
ing in visual instruction, organization and 
administration of a visual-instruction de- 
partment, and certain concluding consid- 
erations. 

Appendices list sources of supply for 
illustrative material and a special list of 
visual materials applied to the study of 
the different school subjects. The book 
itself exemplifies the principles advocated 
in that it includes 154 good illustrations. 
The reviewer read the book at night and 
was unpleasantly affected by the highly 
glazed paper used; possibly this type of 
paper has advantages when so large a 
number of cuts or illustrations is in- 
volved. The influence of the author’s 
training and experience as a worker in 
geography is evident in the emphasis 
given to social science and in the types 
of illustrations and cuts reproduced. The 
practical suggestions and concrete ex- 
periences and materials should prove of 
real assistance to the classroom teacher. 





Let us have criticism by all means, es- 
pecially intelligent and well-based criti- 
cism, presented not carpingly, but help- 
fully. All schools of every kind are full 
of imperfections and therefore capable of 
much improvement.—Exchange. 
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Annual Safety Congress Held 


The National Safety Council has 
just held its Eighteenth Annual Safe- 
ty Congress in Chicago, September 30- 
October 4. It is estimated that seven 
thousand persons all actuated by the 
common motive of preserving human 
life and limb from preventable acci- 
dents of all sorts were in attendance. 

The Chicago Safety Council ob- 
served September 29-October 5, as 
Chicago Safety Week. The schools 
and many organizations co-operated. 

The Three “E’s” 

The Safety Movement works out its 

problems by three means: 
(1) Engineering. 
(2) Education. 
(3) Enforcement. 

Engineering is used broadly to include: 

(a) The scientific study of accidents 
and their causes—where, when, how, 
why, to whom, and how many—through 
accident reports and statistics. 

(b) Establishing of safe conditions; de- 
termining what constitutes safe practices, 
on the street, in industries, at home. 

Education includes: 

(a) Informing all classes of the popu- 
lation as to the nature of the various 
accident hazards and how to avoid them. 

(b) Arousing them to the vital need 
for personal carefulness in avoiding ac- 
cidents, and for public support of all re- 
medial measures. Education must thus 
reach all—for all share in the responsi- 
bility of accidents. 
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The three E’s apply to every branch 
of Safety—public, home, industrial. And 
in the end, everything comes back to Edu- 
cation,. because engineering improvements 
and law enforcement wili come only so 
fast and so far as the people demand and 
support them. 

Six Reasons for Safety 

Pat Murphy attended a plant safety 
meeting. The boys had been given some 
printed instructions and the Safety man 
wanted to check on results. 

“Pat,” he said, “can you give me six 
good reasons for Safety?” 

Now Pat wasn’t up on his reading but 
he was rather quick with his come-back. 

“Sure,” he replied, “The four little 
Murphys, me wife an’ meself!” 

Pat spoke a mouthful. There’s a big 
obligation on the part of each of us to 
work and live safely that those who are 
near and dear may enjoy our companion- 
ship and the fruits of our labor. 





A Subscription Books Bulletin 

A much needed service to libraries, 
homes, and schools is being undertaken 
at the headquarters of the American Li- 
brary Association in the form of a Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, a quarterly, the 
first number of which will appear in 
January, 1930. Its purpose is to evaluate 
subscription books and sets sold currently 
in the United States and Canada. 

The success of a non-competitive bulle- 
tin of similar nature and the many let- 
ters of inquiry received at A. L. A. head- 
quarters indicate a need for critical ap- 
praisal of books and sets sold by can- 
vassing agents. The aim will be to weigh 
each work on its own merits and to ex- 
press open minded and unbiased opin- 
ions. This approach will place “all the 
facts on the table” and will probably 
save many ill advised purchases. 

Naturally it will be impossible to re- 
port on all sets in the first Bulletin or 
even during the first year, but sugges- 
tions from subscribers as to sets they 
particularly wish to have reviewed will 
always be welcomed by the chairman, 
May Wood Wigginton, of the Denver Pub- 
lic Library. The committee will also 
welcome opinions as to the usefulness or 
shortcomings of sets, or facts about the 
sales methods employed by subscription 
book publishers. All of this information 
will be digested and passed on to sub- 
scribers. 

The price of the Subscription Books 
Bulletin will be $1.00 a year. Subscrip- 
tions should be placed directly with A. 
L. A. Headquarters, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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Research in Agricultural Education 
The American Vocational Association 
held its annual convention at New Or- 
leans from Thursday, December 6th 
through Saturday, December 7th. 

This is an organization consisting of 
those interested throughout America in 
all of the problems involved in vocational 
training, including agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades and industries, retail sell- 
ing, commercial education, vocational re- 
habilitation, foreman training, vocational 
teacher training, vocational guidance, etc. 

In an address before the Agricultural 
Section, F. W. Lathrop, specialist in ag- 
ricultural education of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, said in 
part: 

Public education and industry recog- 
nize research as a part of their organ- 
izations. Agricultural education should 
do likewise. We solve our problems 
by making a conscious organized study 
of them. Each state program of re- 
search should be based on its problems. 
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A list of the studies already made in 
agricultural education is of consider- 
able length and variety. A good start 
has been made in a fertile field. 

The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education is actively engaged in re- 
search. A new member of the staff 
will now give full time to research 
work. 

The Federal Board will become a 
source of information about studies 
made and in progress. Those engaged 
in research in agricultural education 
may obtain suggestions and advice 
from the research specialist. The 
agents and specialists of the Federal 
Board are themselves engaged in na- 
tion wide studies for the purpose of 
solving important problems. 





Let those who would die on the field of 
battle, give better proof of their patriot- 
ism and a higher glory to their country, 
by promoting fraternity and justice.— 
Franklin, 





Dates and Subjects of Remaining Damrosch Programs 
All programs are on Friday mornings. 








Date Grades 3-4 


11:00 11:30 


Grades 5-6 


Grades 7-8-9 Grades 10-11-12 
11:00 11:30 





Jan. 10 


Music Inspired Dance Form 
by Legends 





> Fun in Music 


Wood Winds 





“ 24 


Music Inspired 
by History 


Nature in 
Music 





“ 31 Animals in 


Music 


Brass 


Instruments 





Feb. 7 


Dances of Foreign Music Inspired 
Lands by Shakespeare's 
Drama 





>. = Fairy Tales 


From Many Lands 


Percussion 
Instruments 





The Suite Wagner Program 





Rivers in Music Motion in Music 





Symphony Symphony 





Dances of 
Foreign Lands 


Humor in Music 





Symphony Symphony 





American 


Dances Music 


Emotions in 





The Symphonic The Symphonic 
Poem Poem 








So many requests have been received by Walter Damrosch from his radio 








listeners for supplementary information about music that he, in collaboration 
with his assistant, Ernest La Prade, has outlined a course of reference and 
study covering all phases of symphonic and operatic music. It meets requests 
for information about the history of music, biography of composers, the forma- 
tion of orchestras, descriptions of orchestral instruments, analysis of sym- 
phonic compositions and the like. In connection with the study of orchestral 
instruments there are suggestions as to where to secure large pictures of these 
instrume:its in full color and mounted on cards for classroom use. 


A curve for the shore 
A line for the sea, 
A tint for the sky 
Where the sunrise will be. 


A stroke for a gull, 
A sweep for the main, 
The skill to do more 
With the will to refrain. 
—Ezchange. 
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Is There an Antidote for Jazz? 


SUSAN M. DORSEY, Former Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 
“Los Angeles School Journal” 

Perhaps no term so commonly used is 
less clearly defined than “jazz.” In gen- 
eral it conveys a notion of noisy confu- 
sion, the characteristic of certain types 
of music and dancing, since these are 
the media through which most often this 
boisterous bewilderment expresses itself. 

Jazz is really a quality of mind that 
appears not alone in music and dancing 
but in literature, dress, and manners. Its 
essence is always a violent forcing of 
attention through the unusual, the noisy, 
the bizarre, and even the offensive. In 
music the jazz effect results from break- 
ing in upon orderly rhythm by imposing 
a new accent, and continuing this new ac- 
cent long enough to command recognitios 
for itself and not long enough to supplant 
entirely the old rhythm; in the graphic 
arts jazz secures its effects by distorted 
images or vivid, patchy spots of color 
that break up the canvas and prevent 
integrated, coherent interpretation of 
beauty; in manners jazz expresses itself 
in the ultra-conventional, the risque, the 
shocking; in literature, and especially in 
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poetry and drama, it chooses eccentric 
themes and thought expression is dis- 
connected, incoherent, and inchoate. 

Contrast the subtle touch of comedy 
that ancient and modern masters of art 
so skillfully introduced to relieve the 
heavy gloom of tragedy with the harsh 
intrusion of the bawdy dance and the vul- 
gar hits of modern jazz; the latter braz- 
enly smites and shocks one into atten- 
tion, the former steals luringly into the 
consciousness of the audience and gives 
delightful respite. 

Perhaps the most violent expression 
of jazz yet exhibited—and that, too, on 
a national scale—was experienced on 
that memorable Armistice Day of 1918; 
it was a fantastic rebound from the 
repressions and mental agonies of the 
war, a striking example of what may 
happen when the group mind, held taut 
to the breaking point for too long a per- 
fod of time, becomes not quite sane and 
balanced and expresses itself in unac- 
countable, bewildering ways, such as 
chaos once knew. 

To sum it all up, the object of jazz 
is to force itself obtrusively upon the at- 
tention by dissonant noise, by broken 
rhythm; by wild activity, by unusual be- 
havior, by flashy color and outlandish 
modes. Whether its modern vogue may 
be attributed to an unconscious recrudes- 
cence of the barbaric still latent in hu- 
man nature, or a half-conscious, impish 
imitation of the barbaric, is difficult to 
say. 

The remedy for jazz is hard to find 
because society has half-wittingly com- 
mitted itself to this new, wild sort of 
freedom. In fact, it is consciously culti- 
vated in some quarters, for it is quite 
the thing to speak and write sneeringly 
of the orderly, thoughtful ways and the 
so-called “repressions” of the Victorian 
era, and to “boost” the merits of the un- 
usual and the striking of recent years. 
Certain quiet, refined values have doubt- 
less been lost to life, and there is no 
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help for it, but the case is far from 
irremediable. 

As a substitute for jazz in arts and lit- 
erature, there needs to be a large. output 
of that which is not too difficult of in- 
terpretation for the great groups of or- 
dinary people, of tired, pre-occupied men 
and women, and of bouyant, non-under- 
standing youth; more simple, pleasing, 
and understandable must be the offering 
of music, art, and literature if tastes are 
to be formed that reject “jazz.” Not all 
mortals can always endure the atmos- 
phere of Olympus; it is too rarefied. 

It may be that jazz received a more 
eager welcome because a dearth of 
music responsive to common joyousness 
caused rebellion, because dress too con- 
straining was doomed in view of the 
modern devotion to physical activities. 
So give the music that is orderly and 
beautiful, but whose swinging melodies 
arouse a joyous response; give the art 
that has comprehensible beauty; give the 
dress that allows of freedom, give the 
manners that are not too hedged about 
by minute conventions; and jazz in a 
measure will cure itself. 

The one “sure cure” for jazz is an 
education that does not produce “jazzy 
minds,” that cultivates more thoughtful- 
ness, that discourages boisterous expres- 
sions of half-formed opinions and dis- 
orderly activities of whatever sort as an 
offense to beauty. The constant expos- 
ure of youth to the beautiful in form, 
sound, color, and motions that is not 
too difficult of interpretation will fore- 
stall pleasure in jazz. When once a 
love of beauty has possessed the mind of 
youth and a sense of order and complete- 
ness has become a part of their spiritual 
natures, when once they have “confirmed 
their souls in self-control,” the barbaric 
irregularities and dissonances that out- 
rage the beautiful in life will disappear. 
In the meantime let those who love 
beauty court beauty, and refuse to be 
cajoled or constrained to admit into the 
circle of their finer sensibilities the bar- 
baric influence of jazz: 





Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House 

Beginning with September of this 
school year the Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House succeeded the Junior High 
School Clearing House. Each month the 
magazine stresses some problem of junior- 
senior high school interest. The current 
number considers Student Life. Other 
special issues this year will consider Rec- 
ords and Reports, Natural Science, Eng- 

lish Expression, and Social Studies. 





Inter-racial Co-operation 
The Commission on Inter-racial Co-op- 
eration, with headquarters at 409 Palmer 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., announces that a 5000 
word pamphlet of source material has 
been prepared by the Commission and 
will be furnished free to any junior or 
senior high school interested in the essay 
contest on “America’s Tenth Man” or the 

Commission’s “Tenth Man” project. 
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Occident and Orient 

“Mother India” and other works of the 
sort give Occidentals a wrong impression 
of the Orient, because they treat upon 
the weakest side of the East—sanitation. 

However, they overlook other things. 
China, for instance, is far, far ahead of 
the western world in philosophy, cultiva- 
tion of the arts, and in a more important 
thing, culture. The Chinese have a cer- 
tain finesse of personality that makes 
Americans seem racous and crude to the 
returned traveller. The upper classes 
have reached a stage of culture, geniality, 
and the finesse that is almost incompre- 
hensible to the average European or 
American. 

In every filthy native hovel I found ex- 
quisite handicraft such as embroideries 
and wood carvings adorning dirty humble 
walls. I have grown to admire the Chin- 
ese; I feel that they have something to 
give us as we have something to give 
them. China is ahead of us theoretically 
as we are ahead of her practically. 

The recent internal agitation against 
foreigners was only a result of mob vio 
lence and not an expression of mass feel- 
ing. We should realize that China is in 
a very critical stage with social, indus- 
trial, and political revolutions going on 
within. The less interference we make, 
the better it will be for China.—Josephine 
Kennedy, M.D., Illinois Alumni News. 





Articles by Administrators 
Three leading articles in the September 
number of the American School Board 


Journal are by Illinois school ad- 
ministrators. Elmer C. Coatney, su- 
perintendent at Yates City, contri- 


butes one entitled “The School Board 
and its Meetings;” Neal Duncan, super- 
intendent at Richmond, “Contractural Re- 
lations for the Transportation of Pupils;” 
and Ray Graham, principal of the Com- 
munity High School at Easton, “The Con- 
tract Method in the High School.” 

In considering school boards and their 
meetings Superintendent Coatney dis- 
cusses such topics as: the rights of the 
individual members, the chairman, the 
secretary, the committees, the rela 
tions of th superintendent. the time and 
place of meetings, principles and pro- 
cedure for the order of business, and 
gives footnote references to the books and 
articles from which he quotes. 

Superintendent Duncan’s contribution 
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is the fourth in a series on school trans- 
portation problems. He has studied court 
decisions of many cases in widely scat- 
tered states and has summarized the de- 
cisions discussed in the article. 

Principal Graham says that although 
there is wide variation in the technique 
of the scheme known as the “contract 
method” as used in a large number of 
schools, there is evidence in all of the 
basic plan of giving to each individual 
pupil a “contract” which includes the 
specifications for the work he must do 
on each particular unit of work. Other 
features very in different schools and 
with different teachers, but the basic 
idea of a “contract” in teaching is the 
same as in building construction: The 
workmen in both cases have complete and 
accurate specifications which must be fol- 
lowed in their work and which, if fol- 
lowed, result in the finished product de- 
sired by the builder or teacher. The 
plan adapted and used in the Easton 
school is described and Principal Graham 
presents in brief under twenty points 
specific advantages of the contract meth- 
od, for teaching and learning. 

The same number of the American 
School Board Journal contains pictures 
and descriptions of three new school 
buildings in the state: the Abraham Lin- 
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coln elementary school at St. Charles, 
high school gymnasium in Dwight, and a 
two-room country school, Dist. No. 79, in 
Kane county. 





Books and Pamphlets Received 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
U. 8S. Department of Labor, Washington. 

International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services. Proceedings of the Six- 
tieth Annual Meeting. 177+VI pages. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
6 East 39th Street, New York City: 

The Approach to World Unity. Arthur 
Sweetser. 50 pages. 

The Economic Consultative Committee 
of the League of Nations. Charles W. Pip- 
kin. 40 pages. 

The Interchange of Public Health Per- 
sonnel under the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations. A story of the 
creation of an international standard of 
public health administration. Charles W. 
Pipkin. 32 pages. 
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Illinois Pupils’ “Reading Circle 


“It 18 a@ great thing for a child to hear the call of @ good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 


} en a 





P. R. C. Plans in Leland Schools 


ANY and varied are the 
adaptions of the [Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle in 
the Public Schools of our 
State. The general requirements on 
the part of the central organization 
are few and simple, such as reading 
four books to earn a diploma and the 
same number for each gold seal. Each 
County Superintendent of Schools is 
the County Manager of the Pupils 
Reading Circle and he prescribes the 
reading program in the schools of his 
county. Most of the city and town 
schools have definite plans for direct- 
ing the outside reading of their pupils 
and much freedom is exercised by the 
superintendents and principals in 
shaping their programs according to 
local needs 


For example, a recent communica- 
tion from Supt. H. W. Loy of the 
Leland (LaSalle County) Elemen- 
tary Schools indicates his methods of 
stimulating pupils to further reading 
as well as relating it to the regular 
school work. It is such a fine illustra- 
tion of the educational possibilities of 
a good school library that we are giv- 
ing it herewith in full. 

The work in the past three years in the 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle has been 
excellent in the Leland Elementary 
Schools. The teachers may all be com- 
mended for interest taken in the work. 

Each year, too, the books have been of 
the very best selection. This year the 
committee selecting the books, seem to 
have outdone all other years in good 
selections. Many of the books are animal 
books, the very best; some are most ex- 
cellent books in history, travel, and fin- 
ally, the best in stories. 

Books of special interest: The Father of 
His Country, The Lone Scout of the Sky, 
On to Oregon, Dick Byrd, Air Ezaplorer, 
Child’s Book of American Biography, Un- 
told History Stories, Pep, Little Indian 
Weaver, Little Folks’ Library, Gay Neck. 

I am interested in the pupils getting 
them read as soon as possible. For that 
reason I am making the following sugges- 
tions (first grade not included): To the 
grade that reports all the books read by 
all the pupils, I will see that 7 new books 
are added to that grade’s library, books 
that are graded to their reading; second 
to finish, 6 new books; third to finish, 5 
new books; fourth, 4 new books; fifth, 3 
new books; sixth, 2 new books; seventh, 
1 new book. This plan will enable each 
grade to gain something. 

The books are all of such paramount 


interest that I do not want the teachers 
to rob the pupils of the joy of reading 
the books, by reading the books to them 
(except in the first grade). DO NOT 
READ ANY OF THESE BOOKS TO 
YOUR PUPILS. 


The following program of Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle books will be given 
soon after all the books are reported 
read: 

From each grade 3 to 6 pupils will be 
selected, who will tell stories selected 
from the books of their grades, biogra- 
phies, historical incidents, biographies or 
stories of animals, and possibly some dra- 
matic incidents to be acted out by the pu- 
pils. The teachers will make the selections 
of the pupils to be in the program. The 
pupils themselves are to make their se- 
lections according to the books they find 
interesting. 

Display of posters made to illustrate 
books of special interest. 

Display of booklets made from the var- 
ious books. 

Grade 2—May find it interesting and 
profitable to make posters from the Little 
Indian Weaver, as well as booklets. 

Grade 3—Shug the Pup, or any other 
books that prove interesting. 

Grade 4—Pep, also Untold History 
Stories. 

Grade 5—Gay Neck, also Child’s Book 
of American Biography. 

Grade 6—Dick Byrd, also Picturesque 
Porto Rico. 

Grade 7—For boys, On to Oregon; for 
girls, The Caravan Girls. 

Grade 8—The Father of His Country; 
The Lone Scout of the Sky. 

Supt. W. R. Foster will attend this 
program, and give a short talk. Visitors 
will be encouraged to attend. 





Eighth Grade. 

THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY 
By William E. Barton 
Publisher’s Price $2.00. Our Price $1.20 

A straightforward 
narrative emphasiz- 
ing the human side 
of Washington and 
suitable for adults as 
well as young read- 
ers. 

The history of our 
country has never 
been more stirring 
than during the 
years of Washing- 
ton’s development. 
Dr. Barton shows 
with remarkable clarity this thrilling 
background of events. Above all, he 
brings us into personal contact with 
George Washington. There are quota- 
tions from his diary and letters, extracts 
from his account books, that make him 
as real as our own fathers and brothers. 
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RUSTY RUSTON 
A Story for Brothers and Sisters 
By Marion Hurd McNeeley 

Publisher’s Price $2.00. Our Price $1.20 

Red-haired, quick- 
tempered but loyal, 
Rusty rules her whole 
family. Her great 
dream is to go to col- 
lege, but at the last 
moment there is no 
money to pay her ex- 


penses. Rusty, un- 
daunted, decides to 
earn the money by 





growing flowers. Miss 
Arvilla, who lives in 
the gabled house built 
by a cuckoo house, gives Rusty purple 
lilies, grass pinks, and dahlia bulbs to 
start the new business. A good story of 
wholesome family life, “Rusty Ruston” 
is not marred by the sentimentality char- 
acteristic of so many books for young 
people—a tale that the ‘teens will enjoy 
and the thirties appreciate. 








JIMMY MAKES THE VARSITY 
By Jonathan Brooks 

Publisher’s Price $2.00. Our Price $1.20 

Jonathan Brooks 
has been the ac- 
knowledged leader 
in his field ever 
since he began writ- 
ing football stories 
for Colliers. Now 
comes his first book 
for boys and gir's. 

He can put down 
an account of a foot- 
ball or a_ baseball 
game and make it 
real and alive and 
exciting! You can hear the rooters yell- 
ing, you can feel the tense action, and he 


CHICAGO 


& ALTON 
RAILROAD 


“The Only Way” 


Better and Faster Service 


8 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and Chicago 
6 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and St. Louis 
2 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and Kansas City 
2 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and Peoria 


An Alton Train Ready When 
You Are. Also Fast and Depend- 
able Freight Service. Ship and 
Travel C. & A. 

E. H. YARKE, 
Division Frt. & Passgr. Agt. 

N. J. SOUDERS, Traveling Passenger 

Agent, Springfield, Ill. PHONE MAIN 277 
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makes it difficult to believe that you are 
sitting quietly reading about it 

It isn’t to be wondered at that he can 
make a@ game on paper so vivid and stir- 
ring. At school he was an amazingly 
popular athlete. At Indiana University 
he played quarterback on the Varsity 
team, winning high honors for himself 
and his team. It is only natural since 
he had the gift of writing that he should 
make his name known as a writer of 
sports fiction. 





THE LONE SCOUT OF THE SKY 
The Boy’s Story of 
Charles A. Lindbergh 
By James E. West 
Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of 
America 

Publisher’s Price $1.00. Our Price 85c 

This is a book that 
every boy who likes a 
thrilling tale of a real 
hero will want to own 
and read. It is the story 
of our aviation hero from 
a new angle—vwritten es- 
pecially for the boys of 
America. As a rule boys 
must look to the past for 
their heroes but here is 
a flesh and blood hero, 
very much alive, here and now, a hero 
whose boyhood itself lies only a little 
way behind him. Mr. West, himself a 
leader of boys, has presented in vivid, 
terse, direct style, a book which is bound 
to fascinate boys, and indeed, anyone 
who likes a stirring tale of a real hero, 
especially a hero so universally beloved. 

It contains, mostly in the aviator’s own 
words, the story of his various thrilling 
emergency parachute jumps, also an il- 
luminating account of the flier’s boyhood. 
It also contains special chapters by Com. 
Byrd and Chamberlain and—to make it 
doubly valuable to boys, who like noth- 
ing better than to make things. It con- 
tains complete instructions, with dia- 
grams, for building a flying model of the 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” Published for Boy 
Scouts of America. 














The Lake View Hospital °°! °f Nursing 


(accredited) offers 
a three-year course in general nursing to High School gradu- 
ates over 18. Affiliations with the Cook County Hospital 
School of Nursing and Visiting Nurse Assn. Classes enter 
September and February. For information address 
PRINCIPAL, 4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago, Hl. 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


“How te Stage an Indeor Carnival’’$0.25 
“Sideshows”’ 50 new stunts... .15 


Pay After Your Carnival Is Over 
Free. Unused Mdse. Returnabdle. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station Des Moines, lowa 














Woven Furniture Projects 
A fascinating handcraft for school classes, 
weaving practical furniture with colored 
weaving materials. Complete pr: jects sup- 
| including frames in knock-down 
| hardware, colored weaving materials 
| and directions. Book of Designs pictures 
over one hundred —— 
stands, sewing baskets, lamps, chairs, etc. 
Send 10¢ for New Book of — 
GRAND pore | FIBRE CORD 











601 Myrtle St., N.W., Grand so Pog Mich. 
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Capital and Labor Reading Course 

To create a better understanding of 
the vital subject of capital and labor re- 
lations, Mr. John A. Fitch of the New 
York School of Social Work has written 
a short essay and has suggested several 
books chosen for the average reader. 
This reading course on Capital and Labor 
has just been published by the American 
Library Association as one of the Read- 
ing with a Purpose series. It and the 
books recommended may be obtained 
from most public libraries. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
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PLAYS FOR ALL L OCCASIONS 
Clever, entertaining dramas, |, ete. 
Described fully im our 1e80 Cats Catalos. 
| Snag ig By ag wey “COMPANY 
Dept. 26, So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











CATA UB jUBST 


nar acepay OF ART 


Petatins, Tilustration, Commercial Art, Interior Decora- 
, Sculpture. Professional Development under success 
ful artists saves time. Btudioe are sky and north lighted 
Modern equipment. tours. Demand for gradu- 
ates. Mid-year entrance February. New Catalog: address 
President, 230 East Ohio Street. 
CHICAGO 
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Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


eee ared 
Lithout lemons 


Here is a real bod 


convenient to have 
at hand a most whoiesome 
addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 
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AT ALL pRvcGIsTs 


January Clearance Sale 


Every Fur Coat 
At Greatly Reduced Prices 


John B. Profitlich Co. 
117-121 South Jefferson Ave. 
Peoria, Ill. 











Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is a genuine opportunity for 
some man or woman with school 
experience, acquaintance with 
local school officials, good stand- 
ing, energetic and willing to work, 

to earn good money. Use of car is 
necessary. 

The position is with a large na- 
tionally known organization dis- 
tributing a product unqualifiedly 
endo by state and local school 
officials everywhere—a recognized 
necessity in every schoolroom. 

The work consists of the sale of 
this product to the rural and small 
town schools. Those appointed will 
be expected to work either full time 
immediately or part time now and 
full time next summer. 

This organization is of the 
highest standing and rating, and 
vouched for by this Journal. The 
best qualified applicant will be 
appointed as representative in each 
county. 

Applications will be considered 
in the order in which they are 
received. Give full details as to 
experience, age, time you can 
devote to the work, etc., in first 
letter. Address Box 112, Illinois 
Teacher, 219 S. Fourth Street, 
Springfield, Ill. 
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Illinois Congress of 
(Parents and “[eachers 


Mrs. & H. Mark, Contributing Editor 
9 Park Avenue, Hinsdale, Illinois 








Better Films 

By STELLA LEVY, State Chairman 
O protect the child against 
the unwholesome and undesir- 
able film which gives a dis- 
torted and perverted aspect 
of life, and provide educational as 
well as entertaining pictures, we must 
conduct an educational program for 

parents and children. 

1. The local Better Films commit- 
tee should consist of a chairman and 
three members. In her report at each 
meeting the chairman should include 
the list of recommended films pub- 
lished in the current month’s issue of 





the Child Welfare Magazine, and the 
reminder that ‘‘No school child at the 
movies on nights preceding school 
days’’ is a protection against over- 
stimulation of the child. One Better 
Films program should be provided 
during the year. 

2. Intelligent, discriminating par- 
ents can be instrumental in bringing 
the producers to a realization that 
only high grade pictures are desired 
as public entertainment. To assist 
parents in making a careful and wise 
selection of films the child sees, the 
Better Films committee should post 
in school buildings, churches, and 


Come to Sprin$field 





The Home of the 
Immortal Lincoln 














Visit his home and tomb. See the 
State Capitol and Centennial build- 
ing. Make your headquarters at 


©Ohe 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Finest Hotel 
in the 


Middle West 


Dining, Room 
and 
Cafeteria 


in 


Connection 





Moderate Prices 
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community centers the list of films 
recommended by the national Motion 
Picture committee and keep the list 
up to date. 

3. Recommend to parents the Mo- 
tion Picture booklet published by the 
national Motion Picture committee 
and take orders at your meeting. 
Send 15 cents in postage stamps to 
the national office. 

4. Give the Motion Picture Censor 
Board in your city your moral sup- 
port. 

5. Co-operate with the exhibitor in 
your district, get his viewpoint, and 
give him yours. Having both views 
presented will assist greatly in solv- 
ing the problems of the motion pic- 
ture as a cleaner and better commu- 
nity recreation. See that he receives 
a list of our recommended films. 
Should any association desire to co- 
operate with the exhibitor in conduct- 
ing children’s matinees, present your 
plans first to your district and state 
chairman of Better Films. Some asso- 
ciations are giving children’s matinees 
in the school building. If your prin- 
cipal and board of education approve, 
two matinees a month are suggested 
as possibly a better films appreciation 
lesson for the child, but try to keep 
in mind the child’s viewpoint and 
show him an entertaining as well as 
educational picture. 

6. The Juvenile Protective, Recrea- 
tional, Legislative, and Better Films 
activities are closely linked. When- 
ever an opportunity occurs these com- 
mittees should co-operate to develop a 
well-rounded program. 

7. Know your theaters. Are they 
safe as to exits, properly ventilated, 
well lighted, and clean? 

8. The national Motion Picture 
committee is conducting a survey to 
get an organized expression on mo- 
tion pictures offered to the public as 
entertainment. This survey will be 
expressive of our opinion as td what 
kind of pictures we do and do not 
want for ourselves and children. Your 
co-operation is urged. 

9. Report monthly to your council 
chairman on the survey as well as 
sending a general report. 


To Father 

A certain man in Oak Park answered 
the following questions creditably ex- 
cept one, to which he had to say, “I 
don’t know, but my wife does.” Can you 
do as well? 

My child is ........ years old. 

He is in ......... grade. 

His teacher’s name is ...................... > 

I have or have not met her. 

He is normal or above or below weight. 

I do or do not set him the example 
of eating food that is good for him. 

His favorite study is 
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His most troublesome study is 

His last mark in that was 

I did or did not try to find out why 
he received this mark. 

He goes to bed at 

He is out ............ evenings a week. 

I do or do not know the kind of books 
he is reading. 

I did or did not think of his reading 
habits when I bought his Christmas 
books. 

His last mark in Citizenship was 

His application ~........... 

I am or am not sure what these marks 
mean. 

The school is supposed to teach good 
tool subjects, wise use of leisure time, 
health, good citizenship, ability to handle 
and moral character. They are or are 
not doing this. As a father I should or 
should not be informed as to the above. 


Some Things I Want to Know 


What kind of library does our school 
building contain? Are we all helping to 
buy pictures for our children to look at? 
What do the letters “J.C.L.” stand for? 
What does it cost per year to educate 
a child? Does my school tax meet this 
expense? About how many new children 
come into Oak Park each year? Have we 
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reached the limit of our bonding power? 
What does that mean? 

Honestly, Dad, what is your score on 
this intelligence test?—Minnie Whitham, 
Principal William H. Hatch School—Oak 
Park Interschool News. 





New Supervisor of Vocational 
Education 


J. W. Thompson of Chicago, for the 
past ten years an instructor at the Wash- 
burne Continuation School, has recently 
accepted appointment as supervisor of 
vocational education in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


Mr. Thompson has had wide teaching 
experience in the vocational field and 
has also been engaged in the contracting 
business. Early in his teaching career 
he was an inatructor in manual training 
at the Wentworth School, Chicago. He 
has likewise taught in schools downstate. 





Officers of the divisions of the I. 8S. T. 
A. and other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the JIlinois 
Teacher of the time, place, and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 





os $1. 50. Your photo must be attached to your ap- 
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New Posters to Color and Build Up 





National Posters 








Forty-Six 
Stories ps contain 3400 rooms 


hicag 
MORRISON 


HOTEL 
Corner Madison and Clark Streets 
Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores aud 
railroad stations 


1944 Rooms *25° up 
All outside with bath, 
running ice water, bed- 
head lamp and Servidor. 
A on each 


housekeeper 
floor. All guests enjoy 
garage privileges. 


WINSTON 





American History in Pictures. Seven dif- 

ferent poster sets of sixteen episodes each 
on printed sheets 9x12 in. Actual size of 

| drawings is 8x8% in. with a 150-word 

story printed at the bottom of each sheet. 

Suggestions for coloring are also given. 

Set No. 1—Columbus Set No. 5—Lincoln 

Set No. 2—Pilgrims Set No. 6—Grant 

Set No. 3—Washington Set No. 7—Roosevelt 

Set No. 4—Franklin 

Price, per set (16 episodes) 


Health Posters to Color 
12 new pictures, 8% x11 in., illustrating 














correct diet, cleanliness, sleep and rest, 





outdoor exercise, etc. mare | col- 


oring. No. 560 
First Posters to Color 


12 new pictures, 8% x11 in. emphasizing the correct things to do 





to avoid accidents. Directions for color 
Price 25c. 
urtesy Posters to Color 
12 new pictures, 84% x11 in. showing what 
is proper in children’s conduct and man- 
- agg Directions for a | 

oe. 

Good Citizenship Posters io Color 
12 new pictures, Bie x 11 in., stressing the 
traits for character development. Direc- 
tions for coloring. No. 563....Price 25c. 
Simple Silhouettes to Cut and Paste 
12 sheets, 8x10in. Over seventy-five out- 
line drawings on the white side of black 
—— -% Attractive, om oy 
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Gone, too, are its far-from-sanitary slates. 

But what better illustrates our progress than 

a comparison of the lexicons of yesterday 
with 
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SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 


New from A to Zythum—More than 100,000 words 
defined—Simple, accurate definitions—Large, clear 
type—3,000 illustrations—16-page Atlas in color— 
Valuable appendixes. 


Toy Shop Kalonale to © Stand Up 
12 animals, painted on white cardboard 8x10 -— made to stand 
up for sand table, etc. Set includes dog, cat, rabbit, tiger, ele- 
mg etc. Complete directions for coloring and wanes" 


No. 

Storyland Posters to Build Up 
Six outlined stenmanet’ from favorite stories. ousting and colored 
paper to build up posters supplied. No. 581 


ishing the Home Posters to Build Up ose THE JOHN ( 
0. 580 ce 40c. 623-633 8S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
BECKLEY. CARDY CO., mts. .e or. Chicago, iil. 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
Complete Illustrated Catalog Mailed Upon "Request 


Advanced Ed. ........ $2.64 With Index 
Intermediate Ed. ..... $1.20 Primary Ed. 
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The Training of Teachers 
By LIVINGSTON C. LORD, President 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston 
iy IS very evident that legislation, 
organization, administration, and 
some other things including buildings 
and their equipment are only of pre- 
paratory value in education. 

All these are to prepare conditions 
for teaching. This means that more 
than buildings and well-planned cur- 
riculums is the teacher of high char- 
acter, good education, and skill in his 
calling. 

The Teachers College spends its 
best efforts in preparing teachers of 
character, education, and skill in 
teaching. 

The Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College is an accredited Teachers Col- 
lege in the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges and also an accred- 
ited College in the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

In organization it consists of the 
Teachers College and the Training 
School, including both the Elemen- 
tary Training School and the Teach- 
ers College High School. 

There are here ten possibilities of 
choice of major subject. Any one of 
these ten not chosen for the major 
subject (four years’ work) may be 
used as the minor subject. In addi- 
tion to this in most curriculums there 
are three elective sequences of one 
year each or one elective sequence of 
one year and another of two years. 
The two-year sequence is advised in 
order to give the student another sub- 
ject which he may teach in an ac- 
credited high school. 

Department statements follow, from 
Bulletin 98, ‘‘The Training of Teach- 
ers at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College’’: 


INTRODUCTION 

Fiske Allen, Director Training School 

Health and character assumed, the first 
qualification of a good teacher is to know 
something to teach. Our first emphasis 
in training the teacher is, then, upon 
sound scholarship in the subjects to be 
taught. This requires not only that he 
know what he is to teach, but that he 
have a wide margin beyond the grade 
which he is to teach. From this training 
for knowledge should come a scholarly 
interest in the subjects to be taught, an 
interest which wil keep the teacher also 
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a learner, and will kindle a like interest 
in his pupils. 

The second qualification of a good 
teacher is to know how to teach. Our 
next emphasis in training is therefore 
upon teaching ability. This part of the 
training is centered about actual exper- 
ience in teaching in a real school. It is 
based on the idea that teaching is an art 
based on a science which is founded upon 
the way children learn. Pupils are ob- 
served in the act of learning. The teach- 
er’s part in stimulating this learning is 
seen and the principles underlying the 
learning and the teaching are studied. 
After directed observation the student be- 
comes the actual teacher in full charge 
of the class, but under the observation 
of the training teacher. Before each 
lesson both teacher and pupil activities 
are planned in detail by the student with 
advice from the training teacher. After 
the lesson the student teacher and the 
training teacher discuss its results and 
ways in which they might have been im- 
proved. 

Our courses are planned to train teach- 
ers to fill particular positions, and curri- 
culums are offered as preparation for 
positions of the different types. The prin- 
cipal types of positions for which we defi- 
nitely plan to prepare teachers are as fol- 
lows: (1) Primary teachers, (2) Inter- 
mediate grade teachers, (3) Teachers of 
special subjects in grammar grades or 
junior high schools, (4) Teachers of spe- 
cial subjects in high school, (5) Teachers 
of manual arts in the elementary school 
and high school, (6) Teachers of home 
economics (Smith-Hughes), (7) Teachers 
and supervisors of art in the elementary 
school and high school, (8) Principals, 
supervisors of primary grades, superin- 
tendents of schools. 


ENGLISH 
Isabel McKinney 

To train all teachers to be as skilled 
in English as all teachers ought to be is 
impossible under present conditions; 
but we make the attempt. Since a com- 
paratively large number of students come 
from the high schools unprepared in the 
elements of good form, we administer a 
standardized test to all college freshmen. 
All freshmen have two quarters of com- 
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position work and grammar of the most 
practical kind, both oral and written. Be- 
sides the training in correct and effective 
wording, a chief element of these courses 
is the study and practice of organization 
of ideas, a necessary part of a teacher’s 
preparation. These courses, especially the 
second, come as close to the training of 
thought itself as any school work can. 
They include also some training in the 
ability to read and master an article or 
a book. They give much training in help- 
ful criticism, so necessary to teaching. 

A third quarter of English is required 
of all freshmen, but this varies according 
to their choice of courses. It may be 
a course in the method of teaching chil- 
dren’s literature, literature in the lower 
or in the upper grades, or in the methods 
of teaching composition in the grades and 
junior high school. Both of these courses 
are required of those specializing for de- 
partment teaching of English. Other stu- 
dents have a course in appreciation of 
literature. All these courses are elective 
to those not using them as required fresh- 
man work; and often students take more 
than one. A special course in myths and 
story-telling is also required of students 
specializing in lower grade work. 


MATHEMATICS 
E. H. Taylor 

Our freshman students are high school 
graduates the most of whom have not 
studied arithmetic since leaving the 
eighth grade, and do not have an adequate 
knowledge of the processes of arithmetic, 
much less such an understanding of these 
processes as is necessary for good teach- 
ing. The first task in preparing these 
students to teach arithmetic is to give 
them not a review, but a new view, a 
teacher’s view, that insures a mastery of 
the processes and a clear conception of 
their difficulties and methods of explana- 
tion. Along with the presentation of 
subject matter an attempt is made to 
give the student knowledge of methods 
of teaching (a) by presenting methods 
of procedure, as how to teach the multi- 
plication of decimals; (b) by the analysis 
and gradation of difficulties, as in long 
division; (c) by teaching subject matter 
to the prospective teacher by methods 
that he in turn may use in teaching 
pupils in the elementary school as teach- 
ing how to solve problems in percentage 
and mensuration; (d) by required read- 
ing in the best references on the teaching 
of arithmetic and in articles giving the 
results of recent research. 


HISTORY 
S. E. Thomas 

For those graduating from the four- 
year curriculum who have taken their 
major work in the social sciences in pre- 
paration for teaching these subjects in 
the high school or in the upper grades 
the minimum requirements are: four se- 
quences in the social sciences, each ex- 
tending through a year, a course in meth- 
ods for one quarter, and two courses in 
teaching in the Teachers College High 
School under the supervision of a trained 
and experienced teacher. Two of the four 
content sequences must be in history, the 
other two may be in government, eronom- 
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ics, or sociology. In the course in method, 
in addition to the principles and technit 
of teaching, the problems of the course of 
study in the social sciences in the high 
school are illustrated and discussed. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Ellen A. Ford 


A high school graduate who has had 
four years of Latin in the high school 
may follow in the Teachers College the 
four-year curriculum in foreign language 
in which he will have four years of col- 
lege Latin and three years of college 
French, or German, with one quarter (12 
weeks) in methods of teaching high 
school Latin and two quarters (24 weeks) 
of practice teaching in Latin. 


BIOLOGY 
C. S. Spooner, E. L. Stover 


Teachers of biology are prepared in a 
four-year curriculum combining botany 
and zoology. In this curriculum it is pos- 
sible for the student to get four years of 
either botany or zoology, three years of 
the other, and still get two years of the 
physical sciences besides taking the 
courses in education, English, and social 
science required of all four-year students. 
He may get two quarters practice teach- 
ing in either botany or zoology or one 
quarter in each. He takes a quarter’s 
work in methods of teaching botany or 
zoology and some time is devoted to 
preparation for the teaching of nature 
study in the elementary grades. 

The mechanical equipment of the lab- 
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oratories is good and the campus affords 
excellent opportunity for the study of 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants. 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
L. F. Ashley 

We make it our business to see that our 
two-year graduates know mechanical and 
free-hand drawing, which are fundament- 
al to all shop courses; that they acquire 
skill in the use of hand tools through a 
required year of practice in hand wood- 
work, and that they understand the in- 
stallation, operation, and maintenance of 
woodworking machines. They are given 
two quarters of twelve weeks each in 
the operation of woodworking machines, 
one quarter of toy-making, and a quarter 
in general household mechanics. The 
latter is divided into short units of work 
which include instruction in repairing 
and refinishing carpentry jobs, clock re- 
pair, cement work, lawn mower sharp- 
ening, and home electrical maintenance, 
including some work with radio sets, 
electrical heating apparatus, motors, and 
wiring. 

One four-year curriculum requires 
eighteen quarters in shop work, metal 
shops, auto mechanics, carpentry, pattern 
making, architectural and engineering 
drawing, printing, sheetmetal, general 
metal, and electrical work. One quarter 
in the history of manual and industrial 
arts is required. The student receives 
the degree of Bachelor of Education. 


MUSIC 
Ruth Major 
Since the students enrolled in our gen- 
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eral two-year curriculum are preparing to 
teach in elementary schools, they are re- 
quired to earn one credit in music. 

For completion of this, the student 
must know the technical features of the 
subject matter in the first six grades and 
the main principles governing the teach- 
ing of them so that he may sensibly do 
the music teaching of one of these grades 
under the direction of a supervisor. A 
few students who come to this course 
with no previous musical training are 
not recommended for positions where 
music teaching is required because in 
one quarter they have not developed 
sufficient skill in singing and reading 
music. 

ART 
Grace E. Messer 

The aim of this department is to pre 
pare art supervisors, special art teachers, 
and regular grade teachers to teach art 
in the public schools. The art instruc 
tion promotes cultural values attained 
through expression, leading to a sympa- 
thetic understanding of beauty in nature 
and art. It also is of practical value, 
touching closely the needs of the com- 
munity, cultivating taste and applying 
that taste to everyday life. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Lillie Thompson 

This curriculum is designed to cover 
the needs of teachers who wish to pre 
pare to teach home economics in high 
schools which receive Federal Aid under 
the Smith-Hughes Law. It is a four-year 
course and it has been approved by the 
State Supervisor of Home Economics. 





At the snap of se words 


Darvine an airplane is like drilling a hole. ..The man who moves a mas- 
sive beam with a crowbar, thus illustrating the principle of lever-fulcrum- 
resistance, has that same mechanical triplet in his own arm, in the form of 
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become reality 


bone and muscle. ..The old well and the modern crane hold an astonishing 
kinship in their common employment of the wheel-and-axle. 


THE principles employed in simple 
machines are extremely important, but until re- 
cently the teacher had no adequate way of ex- 
plaining them. Because they are only a small 

art of a single subject they can be given but 
ittle time. And they Ae. A motion—an cle- 
ment difficult to convey with the spoken or 
printed word 

Now, when the science hour begins, the 
teacher can simply step up to a device and snap 


a switch. Immediately the subject leaps to life 
on a silvered screen, in motion pictures. In fif- 
teen minutes the children see more than they 
could read in fifteen hours. A lesson that would 
otherwise be simply words becomes reality—an 
instructive, personal experience. 

Simple Machines is only one of the many East- 
man Classroom Films covering important topics 
in General Science, Geography, Health and Civics. 
Any teacher can show them with the aid of a 





simple, efficient Eastman projector and screen. 
If you are not familiar with the scope of this 
new teaching device, write for ““A Descriptive 
List of Eastman Classroom Films."’ Eastman 
Lae, Rie Inc., Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 


Eastman 
CLASSROOM 
FILMS 
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Echoes From the Atlanta N. E. A. Meetin} 


Beauty in American Life 
By LORADO TAFT, Chicago 


One of our wise men has written: “Art 
is the Ark of the Covenant in which all 
ideals of beauty and excellence are car- 
ried before the race.” 

With some of us art comes nearest to 
answering the riddle: What are we on 
earth for? Generations of men come and 
go, leaving behind them but a few relics. 
These are preserved because they repre- 
sent ideals. “All passes; art alone re- 
mains.” 

We live in.a world of beauty—we are 
immersed in it, says Emerson—yet how 
seldom do we perceive it! What a dif- 
ferent universe this would be for us if 
our senses were trained to see and to 
hear! 

We are the heirs of the ages. An in- 
calculable inheritance has come down 
to us from the past: treasures of litera- 
ture and of the arts. All is ours to have 
and to hold, if only we desire it but, 
alas! we Americans are strangely ob- 
livious of this wealth. For most of us 
the great masters have toiled in vain. 

In every community there appears now 
and then an unusual talent; every school 
reveals an occasional child with an au- 
thentic “vocation.” As a rule these tal- 
ents which might be capitalized for the 
common good are carelessly wasted. Po- 


tential careers of happy achievement are 
thwarted by lack of sympathy and un- 
derstanding. Like the seed of the scrip- 
ture parable they spring up gladly only 
to wither on dry rocks. 

There is inspiration in the thought that 
in learning to enjoy good art we are ac- 
tually making ourselves better citizens 
and contributing to the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the land that we love. And 
then when unusual talent appears un- 
heralded we shall be able to recognize and 
protect it—perhaps the greatest privilege 
of all. 


Problems of Supervisors 
By HATTIE’ S. PARROTT, State 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

“The fundamental principles which con- 
trol and guide the various activities of 
the rural school supervisor are at the 
same time ever-interesting and ever-re- 
curring problems, the solution of which 
depends to a great extent upon the or- 
ganization of an adequate supervisory 
program. 

“The controlling principles or distinc- 
tive lines of work recognized and accepted 
as guides in planning and carrying 
through to completion a satisfactory pro- 
gram should include: 

1. Securing an organized knowledge of 
the county-wide educational situation. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 


For Junior High Schools 


BRESLICH MATHEMATICS: SEVENTH YEAR; 
EIGHTH YEAR; NINTH YEAR 
Integrated or unified mathematics. Just published 


THURSBY AND KYNE: LIVING LATIN, BOOK TWO 
With Book One already published the series is complete. A superior, 
original, and lively presentation of the subject 


For Senior High Schools 
WHITBECK: HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, REVISED 


An up-to-date revision of a very popular text 


JOHNSON, SEARCY, AND CHARTERS: 


PRACTICAL STUDIES IN COMPOSITION 
The first book to cover thoroughly and systematically each of the 
everyday forms of communication 


SHORTRIDGE: 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A simple and accurate American History presenting the story of 
our political, social, and industrial growth 


HAYES AND MOON: ANCIENT HISTORY 
A thoroughly modernized text graphically written 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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2. Building up and keeping in the coun. 
ty an efficient teaching staff. 

3. Keeping teachers up to their best. 

4. Promoting pupil growth and measur- 
ing results. 

5. Co-operating with school principals 
in: 

(a) budgeting their time in order to 

observe and study to improve the ele. 

mentary grade work. 
(b) using their time to the best ad- 
vantage, 

6. Co-ordinating all separate schools 
into one unified county school system. 

7. Keeping on file adequate records of 
work done and results accomplished. 

8. Keeping people informed of work 
undertaken, the results obtained, and fur- 
ther desirable activities essential to meet 
certain important needs. 

“Every activity of the supervisor while 
engaged in her daily work should be 
judged for its value in the solution of the 
problem to which it is more nearly re- 
lated or more closely tied up. 

“The task of selecting and arranging 
the activities which should naturally 
come first and providing for those which 
should follow as the needs demand in the 
attempt to move forward toward the so- 
lution of any one of the problems present- 
ed becomes a problem in itself. 

“The success or failure then of the 
supervisory program depends upon (1) a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of supervision and the problems based on 
these principles; (2) the ability to o-gan- 
ize the various activities of the supervisor 
necessary for the solution of these prob- 
lems around certain definite lines of work 
with a view to reconstruction from time 
to time, or from year to year, as the 
needs demand; and (3) the extent to 
which the interest and co-operation of all 
the educational forces of the county is 
secured.” 


Geography for a New World 
By HARRIET SMITH, 
Huntsville, Texas 

Geography study and travel are the best 
ways to develop respect, sympathy and 
understanding for people differing from 
ourselves, and to get real knowledge of 
their problems. 

It is climate that enervates the tropic 
dweller into dullness and inactivity; that 
weeds out in a desert all but the wiry 
type given to long fasts and occasional 
spurts of work; that by the right amount 
of storminess stimulates the Northwest 
European into the most sustained and 
high activity. 

It would be in line with geography 
teaching to drop our offensive natfonal 
boasting and consider how we may con- 
serve instead of exploit our national re- 
sources, how we can elevate our social 
and economic standards, and win the 
right to lead our neighbors in their need- 
ed adjustments. 

Happy the pupil who, through a study 
of man’s proper adjustments, can so mod- 
ify his own conduct as to conform pleas- 
antly and constructively to society's high- 
est demands. 
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Which is velvet... 


which is Hyloplate? 


Blindfolded—you could, of course, tell 
cloth from blackboard—which is velvet, 
which is Hyloplate. And yet—when you 
mark on Hyloplate with a piece of crayon, 
there is that soft smooth velvet-like feel— 
just like rubbing your hand over a piece of 
fine velvet. 


This velvet writing surface has made 
Hyloplate the foremost economical black- 
board for nearly fifty years. Hyloplate takes 
the crayon with crispness and registers a 
perfect mark that is easily read—and equally 
as easily erased. The surface of Hyloplate 
never wears slick—never reflects light to 
cause eye-strain. 


Hyloplate will not warp, chip, break, or 
crack. Its remarkable record in school- 
rooms the country over—its efficiency and 
economy—the substantial house that stands 
behind it—present a combination that 
makes Old Reliable Hyloplate the one 
Blackboard you should consider whatever 
your requirements may be. There is only 
one Hyloplate—insist on the genuine. 
Please write us for a sample and the facts. 
Address Dept. H-19. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Spee ey OF ay Sey Hylo- 
terlé: ife plate— Erasers 
Blackboard— Clabes Maps — Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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ISUAL Teaching 


is not forgotten 


Vitally important subjects are Segue hard to 
grasp from words or books. But—translated into 
vision, through the medium of motion pictures, they 
leave impressions that are not forgotten. 


The gar School Films, in both narrow and 
th 


standard widths, have all been edited by trained 
specialists in our leading universities. 

DeVry motion _— projectors have assumed 
leadership in visual instruction. Throughout the land, 
in colleges and schools of every size, they are chosen 
by educators as providing better projection and 
greater simplicity of operation. 

For description of exclusive features and full de- 
tails mail the coupon below. 


QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION 


(Established 1900) 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
New York San Francisco 


For Classroom Use: 
Type "“G” —16 mm. Pro- 
jector—simpl pact. 
$105.00 with case. Also 
Type “B” 16 mm. Pro- 
jector, $55.00. 











QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION—Dept. CC 1 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me descriptive literature and information on the DeVry 
Projector and school films. 
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What Is a Good School? 


(Continued from Page 137) 


eager and aggressive industry upon the 
part of both pupils and teachers. In a 
good school hard work is taken for 
granted. 

8. A good school is characterized by 
whole-hearted co-operation between teach- 
er and pupils and among pupils. In such 
a school the teacher is a leader and a 
guide rather than a taskmaster. 

4. In a good school, a spirit of helpful- 
ness and a constant regard for the rights 
and welfare of others are strongly in evi- 
dence. “Others first” is a good motto for 
a good school just as it is the outstanding 
motto of the good home. 

5. A good school almost all of the time 
is a “happy” school, not because happi- 
ness is sought directly but because hap- 
piness is the usual accompaniment of 
hard work, unselfishness, and a willing- 
ness to help others. The latter factors, 
however, are much more important than 
happiness as such or in and for itself. 

6. A good school sets high store by 
what may be called the ideal of fine 
workmanship. To do as well as one can 

‘the task that the hand (or the head) 
finds to do, irrespective of the reward 
that it brings, irrespective of whether it 
is intrinsically interesting or boring: 
this, to my mind, is the ideal that Amer- 
ican youth needs most of all at the pres- 
ent time. 

7. In a good school, every pupil learns 
each successive day a little bit more to 


Gregg 
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stand alone, to “carry on” without over- 
sight and direction, to control his own 
interests and desires and direct his own 
conduct toward worthy ends. The most 
important test of the teacher’s efficiency 
is the degree in which he or she makes 
himself or herself, not indispensable but 
dispensable. Self-guidance, self-discipline, 
self-control—these are among the primary 
objectives of a good school. 

It is much easier to formulate ideals 
of what a good school should be than 
to set forth a program for realizing 
these ideals. Fortunately for me, 
the editor did not ask me to discuss 
the latter problem. There may be 
space, however, for a word or two 
that may guard the teacher or the 
principal against discouragement. 

In the first place, good schools are 
not likely to be developed over night. 
One must work patiently and stead- 
fastly, but above all one must not be 
depressed if the progress is slow. It 
is well to watch for and to cherish 
even the smallest gains. Here, for 
example, is a boy who shows the be- 
ginning of a sense of responsibility 
that was entirely lacking last week. 
Here is a girl who seems to be acquir- 
ing a notion of what it really means 
to learn to the point of actual mas- 
tery. Here is a pupil who has awak- 
ened to the fact that work which is 
at first unattractive in itself may, if 
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persisted in, become interesting or 
even fascinating. Each of these cases 
illustrates an important element in 
the kind of growth which the life of 
the school should bring about. 

In so far as my observations give 
me a basis for judgment, there is no 
single formula for the development of 
a good school. Most of the methods 
and procedures described in books on 
teaching have a place in certain school 
situations, but no one of them is a 
panacea—for that matter, no combi- 
nation of them will solve all of our 
problems. In the last analysis the im- 
portant element is the capacity of the 
teacher to see clearly what is needed, 
to work patiently toward the desired 
results, and above all to forget him- 
self or herself and live with and for 
the boys and girls. 





Teaching of Spelling 

(Continued From Page 141) 
lem in the pre-test technique. But, 
after all, it is no other than a special 
ease of the general problem of super- 
vised study. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that the teacher is required to do 
two things that, in most cases, are new 
to her: (1) conduct individual in- 
struction, and (2) train in methods 
of study. The first requires the teach- 
er to inspect the pupil’s work individ- 


Supplementary Readers 


Commercial Education Service 


Every Gregs book is surrounded by a helpful service 


at your immed 


ate disposal any time, anywhere. 


This service takes the form of teachers’ handbooks 


filled with practical teaching plans; 


Scientific tests to keep you accurately informed of each 


student’s progress; 


Measuring scales, graph charts and other record forms; 
Supplementary laboratory material direct from the 


business office; 


Two professional monthly ma nes—The Gregs 
: The _— 


Writer for the student and 


Shorthaad 
Teacher for the teacher, keeping your school in constant 
touch with the latest thought in commercial education. 


OVER 300 TITLES 


With A Purpose 





THE 
ROMANCE OF 
SCIENCE SERIES 
Wm. Atherton DuPuy 





Our Insect Friends and Foes 
Our Bird Friends and Foes 


Our Animal Friends and Foes 


The Gregg list of publications includes over 300 titles 


all dealing with some phase of commercial education. 

Gregg texts have reached their present commanding 
position through years of research and investigation made 
with a view to finding the latest and best in commercial 
education. 

Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. 
Every page is tested in actual classrooms before it ap- 
pears in print. Every principle set forth has been proved 
over and over again. 


LEADING TITLES 


Gregg Shorthand—Rational Typewri 
Studies—Rational Bookkeeping and Accounti 
Business Science—Applied Business English and Corre- 
spondence. 

Before selecting a commercial text, write us for a com- 
plete catalog of publications, or sample copies of books in 
which you are interested. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicage San Francisco Boston Toronto London 


List Price, 80 cents each 


Each chapter of each book is a complete 
story about an insect, bird, or animal. Not 
only does the pupil enjoy the fascinating 
stories but he also acquires valuable informa- 
tion. These books are widely used for sup- 
plementary reading in Grades Three to Eight 
and in school libraries. 


Send for a free copy of the story 
of the May Fly 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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ually; determine the difficulties, if 
any, which he is encountering; and 
employ judicious remedial proce- 
dures. This is an art which the teach- 
er will soon be expected to practice 
more commonly in other subjects as 
well as in spelling. The future will 
see less time given to group teaching 
and more to individual teaching. The 
situation in spelling represents simply 
a pulse in more general movement. 
In regard to training in methods of 
study, the difficulty:with many teach- 
ers is simply that they are not making 
a serious enough attempt to do what 
is required. It has been shown by 
experiment that an average pupil can 
mechanize the above eight steps in 
two weeks’ time. The teacher, how- 
ever, must definitely direct the pupils 
in the use of the steps. She must se- 
lect a word and carry them through 
the process a step at a time, showing 
them precisely what each step in- 
volves. At the beginning of a semes- 
ter, she will find it helpful to select 
a word of general difficulty and lead 
the class as a whole through the study 
steps. Shortly she will be able to 
guide the process while it is being em- 
ployed in individual study, with only 
an occasional class drill. She will dis- 
cover by observing and questioning 
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pupils individually whether or not 
they are following the desired study 
technique. 

Few of us have ever been taught 
how to study. From chance contacts, 
for the most part, we have pieced to- 
gether the technique which we ‘now 
employ. If the scores of scientific in- 
vestigations in the field of spelling 
tell a story, it is that some methods of 
learning to spell are much more 
economical of time and effort than 
others. What, then, is our business 
as teachers? It is obviously to pass 
the results of these discoveries along 
to the next generation. 





Soap as a Sculpture Medium 

Three thousand entries from all 
parts of the country were received in 
the Fifth Annual Competition of small 
Sculptures in White Soap for the 
Proctor and Gamble prizes last year. 
More than half of these were submit- 
ted by young persons of school age. 
In the Junior Group (ages up to four- 
teen years) 945 pieces were shown. 
In the Senior Group (fifteen to twen- 
ty-one years) 558 were shown. 

Aifred George Pelikan, Director of the 
Milwaukee Art Institute, and a member 
of the Sponsirship Committee, said in 
regard to the competition: 

The art of soap sculpture has been so 
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firmly established as an educational aid 
in the Art Department throughout the 
country that it has entirely vindicated 
itself of any charge of being just another 
fad. I have been amazed at the extent 
and the diversity of its use It has been 
a source of delight to me on numerous 
occasions when I have encountered a 
beautiful form carved in soap in the 
studios of some of our young sculptors. 
It never fails to be a source of surprise 
whenever I see the results obtained with 
it in the schools whether in the high 
schools or in the kindergarten. It has 
done a great deal to awaken and further 
appreciation for the fine art of sculpture, 
particularly as it relates to the environ- 
ment of the average individual. 

An art scholarship, consisting of a 
year’s tuition in any one of a number 
of leading art institutions throughout the 
country, is a new feature of the prize 
awards in the Sixth Annual Competition 
of Small Sculptures in White Soap for 
the Proctor and Gamble prizes, details 
of which have been announced by the 
committee, including leading educators, 
artists, and museum directors in all parts 
of the country. Other awards have been 
increased in number and in value. 

The competition closes May 1, 1930. 
Entries for this year’s competition should 
be sent to the National Soap Sculpture 
Committee, 80 East lith Street, New 
York City, from whom entry blanks, 
which must accompany the pieces, and 
further details may be secured. 








The ROMANCE and COLOR 
of the coffee countries 
come to you in 


this F ree 
offee School Exhibit 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 


location by Lake Michigan and 


its ac- 


cessibility to all places of interest com- 


atmosphere. 


teachers stopping in Chicago. 


The 
DRAKE 





CHICAGO 


bine well with its refined and luxurious 
Excellent cuisine 
teous service and brilliant social activ- 
ities make THE DRAKE attractive to 


Special discounts for extended stays. 
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You’Lt Finp in this free 
Coffee Exhibit a mass of 
material useful in several 
subjects and applicable to 
almost any age. It includes 
maps and charts and photo- 
graphs which vitalize Geog- 
raphy, a History of Coffee 
which coincides with world 
history for the last three hun- 
dred years, and a study of 
coffee brewing and dietetic 
values which is practical Do- 
mestic Science. 

This Exhibit was prepared 
expressly for school purposes 
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by a committee of well-known 
educators. It will make teach- 
ing easier for you and more 
interesting to your pupils. 
Consisting of fifteen large 
cards, lithographed in sepia 
and natural colors, the Ex- 
hibit comes to you packed in 
a strong envelope with sug- 
gestions for its use. It’s free 
to any teacher. Simply mail 
the coupon below. You'll re- 
ceive also some unique coffee 
recipes that will interest you 
personally. 
BraziLiaN-AMERICAN 
Corres Promotion ComMITTEER 


64 Water Street, New York City 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


U. 8. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: *> 

Some Phases of Nursery-Kindergarten- 
Primary Education, 1926-1928. Mary Dab- 
ney Davis, specialist in nursery-kinder- 
garten-primary education. 

Teacher Training, 1926-1928, Bulletin, 
1929, No. 17. Benjamin W. Frazier, spec- 
ijalist in teacher training. 35 pages. $0.10. 

Review of Educational Legisiation, 
1926-1928, Bulletin, 1929, No. 27. Ward 
W. Keesecker, assistant specialist in 
school legislation. 

Commercial Education, 1926-1928. Bul- 
letin, 1929, No. 26. J. C, Malott, specialist 
in commercia! education. 27 pages. 

Certain Phases of Rural School Super- 
vision. Abstgemis of addresses delivered 
at the Third Conference of Supervisors of 
the Southern States, held at New Orleans, 
December 17, 18, 1928. Prepared in the 
Division of Rural Education. 48 pages. 

(Advance sheets from the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Edueation in the United States.) 

Statistics of Teachers Colleges and Nor- 
mal Schools, 1927-1928. Bulletin, 1929, 
No. 14. Prepared in the Division of Sta- 
tistics, by and under supervision of Frank 
M. Phillips, chief. 71 pages. 

GINN & COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

Class Register for Elementary Grades. 
Harry I. Hadsell. $0.40. 

Moccasined Feet. Irene 
sclager. $0.72. 

Assembly Songs and Choruses. Col- 
lected and arranged by Randall J. Condon, 
Helen S. Leavitt, and Elbridge W. New- 
ton. .A songbook for high schools con- 
taining hymns, carols, art songs of master 
composers, excerpts from operas and ora- 
torios, folk songs, ballads, sea songs, 
student songs, national anthems, lullabies, 
etc. $1.32. 

CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, INC., 54 West 74th Street, 
New York City: 


H. Wolf- 


tries of the world. 
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A. Selected List of Books Parents 
and Teachers, Supplement 1929. $0.05. 

DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, 
Garden City, New York: 

The Junior High School. A. Laura Mc- 
Gregor. 284 pages. $2.00. 

Short Stories for Study and Enjoyment. 
Edited by Harold T. Eaton. Contains in- 
troductory chapters that provide a text 
for the study of the short story as a type 
of literature. Part I, modern short stor- 
ies for study; Part II, examples of earlier 
forms of short fiction. Bibliography and 
reading list. 553 pages. $1.20. 

The Winged Horse. Joseph Auslander 
and Frank Ernest Hill. Decorations by 
Paul Honore. Bibliography by Theresa 
West Elmendorf. 

The Winged Horse Anthology. Joseph 
Auslander and Frank Ernest Hill. These 
are in a sense companion volumes. The 
first is a story of poetry and poets; the 
second is a collection of poetry, for the 
most part illustrative of the story in the 
first book. 451 and 669 pages, respective- 
ly. Price of each, $1.50. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Principal as a Supervisor. Re 
search bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 5. Index to 
Volume VII included. 106+VI pages. 
Single copies, $0.25. 

NATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF MUSIC, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York: 

Fretted Instrument Orchestras. A guide 
to procedure on organizing and maintain- 
ing ensembles of banjos, mandolins, gui- 
tars, and other plectrum instruments. 97 
pages and illustrations. 

A County Mandolin Orchestra. The 
story of a successful innovation in public 
school music. 4 pages. 

Guide for Conducting Piano Classes in 
the Schools. 32 pages. 

These pamphlets free upon request to 
those school systems sufficiently interested 
to ask for them. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana: 


Ridgley Geogrzvhy Workbooks 


These workbooks follow the one cycle course in geography 
which avoids much fruitless repetition. The program provides: 
(1) a year’s study of the home locality; (2) a year’s study of 
typical geographic conditions under which the people of the 
world live; (3) a year’s study of the home continent; (4) a 
year’s study of three other continents, related to the home conti- 
nent; (5) a year’s study of geographic factors with a final 
consideration of the United States in relation to the other coun- 


Nature Study-Health Education 
Texts and Workbooks 


This series of books, written by Alice Jean Patterson, con- 
sists of: (1) a teacher’s book for grades one and two; (2) a 
pupil’s text and workbook for each grade, three to six inclusive ; 
(3) a pupil’s text, for upper grades entitled, ‘‘Science for the 
Junior High School.’’ This last book contains a wealth of infor- 
mational material, numerous exercises, many tables of facts, and 
more than two hundred illustrations. 

The second semester is starting. Write for further information. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Pus.isHers 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Educational Tests for Use in High 
Schools, Third Revision. Charles W. 


Odell, assistant director, Educational Re — 


search Circular No. 53, College of Educa- 
tion. 62 pages. 

A Program for Educational Guidance 
for High Schools. E. O. Bottenfield. Edu- 
cational Research Circular No. 54, College 
of Education. 30 pages. 

PERCY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 

Templed Hills, a Tribute. George Wil- 
liam Gerwig. A tribute to the American 
teacher and interpretation of the spirit 
and service of the public schools. The 
Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 182 pages. 
Artcraft edition $2.00. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston: 

Boswells Life of Johnson. Abridged 
and edited by Max Herzberg. Sections in 
introduction on “James Boswell,” “The 
Writing of Biographies,” and on “John- 
son’s England.” Notes and helps in ap- 
ogy XXXI+302 pages. List price 

0.80. 

One Act Plays. Edited by Barrett H. 
Clark and Thomas R. Cook. Twelve plays 
by young American playwrights. Short 
“wa sketches included. List price 

These two books are recent publications 
in the Golden Key Series, a new edition 
of the English classics. Over 20 titles are 
now available and others are in prep- 
aration. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 1006- 
1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 

Our Economic Life, a General Social 
Science. Thomas Nixon Carver and Gladys 
Marion Adams. Illustrated with original 
and other cartoons. Questions at ends of 
chapters. Glossary. 373 pages. 

Second Year Latin. Fred S. Dunham. 
Fifty-one pages of stories of Hercules from 
“Fabulae Faciles.” Short lesson units 
with helps immediately following. Many 
maps, diagrams, and pictures. XIV+614 
pages. 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: 

Instructional Tests in Biology. J. G. 
Blaisdell. Booklet of 64 pages, 6%4x10 
inches. List price, tests, $0.32 each; price 
of Key, $0.12. Discount on quantity 
orders. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 
East 22nd Street, Chicago: 

Founders of Our Nation. Reuben Post 
Halleck and Juliette Frantz, in Halleck’s 
American History Series. Intended for a 
first textbook in American history for 
young pupils. Each chapter closes with 
a “What to Dd” section and references 
for both pupil and teacher. 320 pages. 

BECKLEY-CARDY CO., 17 East 23rd 
Street, Chicago: 

Jolita of the Jungle. Alice F. Peterson. 
A story of the bush people of Central 
America with over 50 illustrations by the 
author. 194 pages. $0.80. 

THE COMMONWEALTH FUND DIVI- 
SION OF PUBLICATION, 578 Madison 
Avenue: 

The Visiting Teacher at Work. JaneF. 
Culbert. 235 pages. $1.50. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AUDOBON SOCIETIES, 1974 Broadway, 
New York City: 

Educational Leaflets: Bob White, No. 
47; The Redstart, No. 86, and others. 
Lists given on request. $0.05 each for 
leaflet, including colored picture and one 
to be colored. 
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